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After the Washington 
Conference 


> THE CHURCHILL-EDEN and _ Eisenhower-Dulles 
teams at Washington apparently agreed to disagree about 
Indo-China, but reached agreement on a new policy for 
Western Europe which practically amounts to a diplomatic 
revolution. In South-East Asia all they could hope to do 
was to adjust themselves to the worst defeat the West has 
suffered since the Communists took over Czecho-Slovakia. 
And, as so often happens among defeated allies, they 
couldn’t even find a verbal formula to cover up their differ- 
ences. So they issued a rhetorical moralistic “Potomac 
Charter,” full of lofty meaningless abstractions, which will 
go down into history along with the Atlantic Charter and 
the Kellogg Pact as another example of how the Anglo- 
Saxon mind functions when it is trying to escape from 
practical problems through which it cannot see its way. 
But on the Franco-German question they have decided to 
take real positive action such as will change the face of 
Western Europe. 

Superficially the Anglo-American differences have been 
due to the fact that Messrs. Eden and Dulles have been 
getting badly on each others’ nerves. Mr. Eden is the public- 
school-and-varsity sort of Englishman who gets very 
quickly on the nerves of non-English people (though not, of 
course, on the nerves of good colonial Canadians, who still 
think that what our unhappy world needs is the restoration 
of the Old School Tie). Mr. Dulles is the sort of confident, 
complacent, unphilosophical American who gets very quickly 
on the nerves of non-Americans—and also the sort of self- 
righteous Christian who gets very quickly on the nerves of 
non-Christians and of a good many Christians as well. It is 
a curious commentary on the popular Ike that he who made 
his name by his capacity to keep Americans and English- 
men marching together across Europe should be the president 
under whom Anglo-American relations have so disastrously 
deteriorated. Politics is too serious a business to be entrusted 
to generals. 

But underlying these personal differences is something 
more fundamental. It is the fact of two mutually incom- 
patible interpretations of the nature of the communist 
threat to the western world. The American view is that we 
are faced by a relentless communist drive for world dom- 


ination which makes use both of military force and of 
political infiltration, and that the death of Stalin has made 
no real difference even if it may have produced a temporary 
change in communist tactics. In the last ten years com- 
munist power has seized all the states of Eastern Europe, 
has won a spectacular victory in China, and is now pro- 
ceeding to overrun South-East Asia. It was stopped from 
further advances into Western Europe only by Nato, the 
Marshall Plan and the American possession of the atomic 
bomb; and if it is not stopped somewhere soon in Asia, we 
shall wake up some day to find that the balance of world 
power has shifted dangerously against the free western 
peoples. The Americans refer to the present world situation 
as the cold war because what impresses them most is this 
vitally important struggle for power. 

The British view is that the death of Stalin did make a 
real difference, that the communist leaders in Russia are 
mellowing, that the Russian, and Chinese governments 
want time and peace to consolidate their domestic positions, 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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Mendes-France 
& MENDES-FRANCE is “the new man, the man of chance 


and renovations vyorn to the immobilisme of French 
society, while hoping to re lize the Entente Cordiale and 
maintain the American alliance 

He is essentially a patriotic economist, Rightist or Leftist 
or Centrist as the national welfare commands. He served de 
Gaulle and Léon Blum with equal loyalty; but he always re 
signed office when his economic program was rejected 

His central dogma is that France is dangerously over 
extended and frittering away her means and manpower in too 
many external commitment She must resolve to increase 
her income but live within it. The Marshall Plan revived 
her, but subsequent American aid, however generous. has 
necessarily implied embarrassing obligations in foreign 
policy, and notably with regard to Indo-China 

Imagine a French patriot’s feelings last year on reading 
the casual assertion of the esteemed American liberal, Adlai 
Stevenson, that one of e immediate problems facing us in 
Europe is how to keep the French fighting in Indo-China! 
And this, years after Mendés himself and the mass of the 
French people had come to feel that the return to Indo-China 
had been a disastrous error, and to say with Marshal Juin: 
“We would get out of there tomorrow if we honorably could.” 
The subsequent American largesse of $785 millions seemed to 
convert the French Union forces into mercenaries, while 
giving new point to Communist jeers and new grievances to 
Moroccan Nationalists 

Mendés-France is a man of today and tomorrow: he has 
long known that nineteenth century colonialism is done: that 
the billows of revolutionary nationalism have swept over 
Asia and are threatening North Africa: that a “New Deal” 
is required in dependencies as well as at home 

By 1949, when Britain had withdrawn from South Asia 
and China had gone Red and was supporting Ho Chin Minh 
Deputy Mendés-France realized and boldly declared that the 
jungle-struggle had become hopeless and senseless, a “slow 
hemorrhage,’’—unless Parliament would pour half a million 
men into the Indo-Chinese quagmire—and this the people 
Therefore a realistic compromise settle 


would never allow 
ment must be arrived at with the Vietminh; each year the 
delay would worsen the terms for both France and her Viet 
nam supporters. He repeated his warnings in subsequent 
years. Cassandra never spoke more truly. Last June in 
Washington the Five-Power Military Conferees concluded 
that American intervention in Indo-China would be more 
difficult than in Korea, and would require a minimum of 
eight divisions plus the French forces still available and 
“pledged,” in Mr. Dulles’ unconscious irony, “to fight on to 
victory!” 

The fall of Dienbienphu swept Mendés into power. The 
“renovator” was to seek whole-heartedly at Geneva, and 
before July 20, the peace that Bidault had seemed to demand 
while “clinging to positions untenable or already lost” 
(Le Monde) 

Yet, speaking seemingly out of character, and possibly to 
re-assure the Americans and impress the Communists, the 
new Premier rejected “capitulation,” talked of draftees, 
“vital interests” and “cultural ties.” To millions of his com- 
patriots, the “vital interest’ of France was, in Mendés own 
words, to abandon “illusions of grandeur,” at least in Asia, 
and to avoid a “Sédan” at Hanoi. 


The Canadian Forum 


After Indo-China comes the vexed problem of the Euro- 
pean Army. Mendés accepts the necessity for Franco- 
German co-operation and the inevitability of German re- 
armament. He knows the pros and cons of EDC,* but is 
convinced that no good can come out of forcing a formidable 
federative treaty upon a reluctant parliament and people. 
With characteristic boldness he brought into his cabinet 
General Koenig and M. Bourgés-Maunoury, opponent and 
advocate respectively of the present project, instructing them 
to agree on some plan likely to win wide acceptance. 

To probably a majority of French adults, the most dis- 
quieting single feature of the Treaty is its supranational 
character. In theory this implies international control of the 
German contingents, but in reality the result would soon be 
German dominance of EDC’s military amalgam. The weaker 
cannot control the stronger; especially as the weakest tend to 
go along with the strongest and most feared. (The Benelux 
countries would hesitate to oppose Germany in the military 
sphere though they sometimes do so in the Coal and Steel 
Community.) Only full British membership could have 
avoided this undesirable imbalance of forces. 

Accordingly, in order to avoid further delay or possible 
rejection of the Draft Treaty, Mendés-France may propose 
the acceptance of a simple additional protocol providing that, 
during a trial period, decisions in EDC shall be taken under 
the rule of unanimity, as in a coalition of sovereign States 
rather than in a complete federation. Bonn’s acquiescence in 
such a compromise would clear the way for the formation of 
Germany’s twelve EDC divisions. Bonn’s refusal would raise 
the question of the Federal Republic’s direct entry into 
NATO, where for at least a few years its good behavior 


*See “France and EDC” in The Canadian Forum, March, 1954 
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would be the responsibility mainly of the United States and 
Britain. Today that would possibly be agreeable to the new 
Premier and a majority of deputies. 

Mendés-France is a dynamic realist in a hurry. Even 
handicapped by a “hexagonal” Assembly, he can end the 
deadly drain of Indo-China and bring his country into a 
slightly modified EDC—provided he be not frustrated by 
American and German intransigence in the first and second 
cases respectively. 

However, his drastic and all-inclusive plan for economic 
and fiscal renovation is not doctrinaily acceptable to any dis- 
cernible majority in the Chamber of today. Would dissolu- 
tion and general elections produce a favorable and salutary 
majority in a deeply divided nation? S$. MACK EASTMAN 


Canadian Calendar 


®@ Claude Jodoin, vice-president of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, told the International Labor Organiza- 
tion conference at Geneva on June 11 that Canada faces a 
major unemployment problem unless immigration is cut 
drastically. 

® Exports of Canadian coarse grains climbed to a high of 
143,200,000 bushels in the first nine months of the current 
crop year, exceeding by 8 per cent the previous high of 
132,800,000 bushels in ¢: 2 similar period last year. 


@ The 87th convention of the Canadian Medical Association 
was held at Vancouver in the middle of June. Close to 1500 
doctors attended. 


@ The Commons voted 114-32 on June 14 to approve a 
compulsory insurance plan covering all civil servants and 
members of the armed forces. 


®@ President MacKenzie of the University of B.C. announced 
the award of six Mackenzie King travelling scholarships on 
June 11. 


@ On June 15 at Windsor civic, federal, labor and industrial 
officials agreed that unemployment in Windsor and the rest 
of Canada is a temporary problem and “stopgap” measures 
are necessary for its relief. 


@On June 15 at Ottawa the Canadian Congress of Labor 
renewed its stand that government action is needed urgently 
to combat unemployment. 


@ The second Stratford Shakespearian Festival got under 
way in Stratford, Ont. on June 28 with the performance of 
‘Measure for Measure,” starring James Mason. It was 
attended by Governor-General Massey. 


@ There will be no increases in judges’ salaries at this 
session of parliament. 


@On June 19 the U.S. Federal Power Commission rejected 
the application of the Westcoast Transmission Co. and the 
Trans-Northwest Gas Co. to export gas from the Peace 
River area of B.C. and Northern Alberta to the U.S. Pacific 
Northwest. 


@ The meeting of the Council of the Northwest Territories 
at Yellowknife, N.W.T., on June 18, was marked by the 
vigorous demand by an elected member for greater inde- 
pendence from Ottawa now and full self-government on a 
provincial basis as soon as practicable. 


@ Eight Canadian university professors will share a $15,000 
grant to study languages, literature, philosophy and history 
during 1954-55. The grant was made by the Carnegie 
Corporation on recommendation of the Humanities Research 
Council of Canada. 
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@ British Columbia's central and northern interior appears 
headed for its greatest boom in almost 100 years. The 
extension of the I’.G.E. railway to Vancouver in the south 
and to Dawson Creek in the north, coupled with the prospect 
has spurred a growth unparalleled 
98. The population of Prince George 
has jumped in 1940 to 12,000 in 1954, that of 
Quesnel ha led to 5,000, that of Williams Lake has 
to 2,500. 
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@ Since the rejection of the Westcoast Transmission Co 
application to deliver B.C, and Alberta gas to the Northwest 
tates by tl lederal Power Commission, government 
ind industrial le; in B.C. have started to figure out how 
hard this dec ill hit the province’s industrial future 
Railway and pipelines developments hinged to a considerable 
extent on the | is on the other side of the line 


@QOn June 22 Health Minister Martin announced a new 
| civil defence grants under which federal 


program of fed 
to municipalities regardless of whether 


tid will be 
provincial assistance is available 


® Canada’s export of population to the U.S, in 1953 reached 
a peak figure of 3 3, nearly 15,000 higher than in 1950 


@ Walter Tucker, Liberal member for Rosthern, Sask., and 
former leader of the Liberal Party in Saskatchewan, urged 
in the Commons on June 25 that the South Saskatchewan 
River power and irrigation project be built as a means to 
assist his province to keep pace with the growth of other 
provinces 

truction of a 20-storey $8,000,000 hotel 
innounced in that city on June 15 


@® Plan r the con 
in Vancou 


@ The winners of the President’s Medals given by the 
University tern Ontario for periodical writing pub 
lished in 1953 wv Colin McDougall (short story), Dor 
othy Livesay (poetry), Bruce Hutchison (general article), 
Northrop Frye (scholarly article). 


@ Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Anthony Eden paid a brief 
visit to Ottawa at the end of June 


@ The first oil discovery which may prove of commercial 
importance in the history of British Columbia was made 45 
miles from Fort St. John in the Peace River area late in 


June. 


@ The Royal Winnipeg Ballet has abandoned plans for a 
tour thi nd may not be a performing company until 
next spring. The company suffered a $27,000 loss on last 
vear’s operations and on June 8 lost its studios and more 
than $20,000 worth of costumes and equipment in a down 
town fire in Winnipeg. On June 28, its leading ballerina 
Eva von Gen announced she would leave this summer to 
join a treal television show. 


(‘anadian corporations this year are re 
ls than ever before. Their total divi 
531 against 


@ Shareholder 
ceiving more d 
dends for this month will reach a record $84,555 


S20) 240 6 a vear ago 


@ Canadians are steadily earning a greater and greater pro 
portion of the capital invested in Canada, according to 
Gesard Gingras of Montreal, president of the Investment 
De ler Association 


Huron village overlooking Mud Lake 


@® The remnat ol 
6 miles from Midland and dating back 200 years before 
Champlain, are being unearthed by Dr. Wilfrid Jury’s fifth 
of Indian archeology under the auspices of the 
University of Western Ontario 


choo! 
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® After seven years of almost continuous and rapid expan- 
ion, the trend of Canadian business has levelled out and in 
recent months has shown some decline, says the monthly 
Review of the Bank of Nova Scotia in June. 


© A committee formed at Hamilton after a meeting spon- 
ored by the Canadian Wine Institute, is discussing ways and 
means to keep industry and residential development from 
further encroachments on fruitlands around St, Catharines 
and along the shore of Lake Ontario from Niagara Falls to 
turlington. One-fifth of the suitable fruit-growing land has 
been lost in the past 15 years 


@QOn fuly | Prime Minister St. Laurent announced the 
appointment of Mr, Justice Kerwin as Chief Justice of 
(anada and a member of the Privy Council, also the appoint- 
ment of former finance minister Abbott as a judge of the 

upreme Court of Canada and that of Jules Leger, Canadian 
ambassador to Mexico, as deputy minister of External Affairs. 
Lionel Chevrier, former transport minister, becomes the head 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


@ On July 2, President Eisenhower rejected a recommenda- 
tion of the tariff commission to increase the duty on ground 
lish fillets imported from Canada and other countries. 


@. 1). Hilton Smith, deputy chief librarian, Toronto Public 
Libraries, has been appointed chairman of the Governor- 


(,eneral Awards Board for the next three years. 


® The premature arrival of spore showers of the dreaded 
vheat rust, a fungus disease, has imperilled a high proportion 


f the grain crop in Saskatchewan this year. 


@in the second half of June the city of Kitchener, Ont., 
celebrated the centenary of its founding by Pennsylvania 
Dutch settlers. On June 29 the German Ambassador, Dr. 
Werner Dankwort, said in a speech: ‘‘Kitchener-Berlin has 
been for more than 100 years the focal point of immigration 
for all those of my compatriots who have sought and found 


i new home in this great and prosperous country.” 


® ’rizes of $100 each were awarded recently by the Canadian 
Women’s Press Club to the following women writers: Judy 
Cross of the Winnipeg Tribune, Anne Francis of Ottawa, 
Kay Cronin of the Vancouver Province, Bella Cousineau 
Kerr of Montreal 


@ otal value of construction contract awards for the month 
of June was $222,747,000 as compared with $189,236,800 
for the same period last year, according to the MacLean 
suilding Reports Division of H. G, MacLean Publications. 
lhe industrial category was up 73 per cent over last year. 


@A decline in exports and a rise in imports converted a 
$325,000,000 Canadian trade surplus in 1952 into $210,- 
000.000 deficit in 1953 


® Living costs made their biggest jump in 30 months during 
May as food prices suddenly gained new life and power, 
oaring to a six-month high 


®@ An order for more than 9,000,000 bushels of wheat to be 
hipped to Britain through Churchill on Hudson Bay this 
ummer has been placed with the Canadian Wheat Board, 
it was reported at Ottawa on July 6. 


® Figures released by the Immigration Department on July 
9 show that immigration rose 13 per cent to 67,935 in the 
first five months of this year from 59,960 last year. Sub- 
tantially higher immigration from Italy (10,839 from 6,193) 
and Portugal (1,058 from 168) accounted for 70 per cent of 
this increase. Ontario was the destination of 37,533 immi- 
grants (more than half the total), Quebec of 12,215, Alberta 


The Canadian Forum 


of 6,300, British Columbia of 5,135, Manitoba of 3,734, 
Saskatchewan of 1,429. Other provinces took less than 1,000. 


@ Between last fall and this spring jobs provided by Hamil- 
ton’s business and industry fell from 81,259 to 75,275—the 
lowest point since March 1951. Hamilton has a concentration 
of the industries—steel, farm implements, electrical equip- 
ment, automobiles and textiles—which are bearing the brunt 
of a nation-wide readjustment. 


London Diary 


» WHY IS THE ARCHAIC preserved? For its beauty, 
museum interest or just because it is innocuous? None of 
these seems to fit the case of the British House of Lords. 
This Upper House of correction, hereditary, apparently 
moribund and basically biassed, leads a life of extraordinary 
vigour and effectiveness. And appears to grow in the affec- 
tions of legislators and the less rabid of reformers. It has 
recently shown again its power to initiate, revise, delay and 
do the other things that Second Chambers are supposed to 
do. This time was the occasion of the passing through the 
Lords of the Television Bill. This piece of legislation which 
will bring controlled commercialism into Britain’s T.V. life, 
led their lordships into a short sequence of late-night sittings 
—a very rare event. The discussions, as they usually are on 
such matters, were as full, as considered, as full of oratory 
and invective as anything that the Commons can raise at its 
vehement best. The reason, of course, is that of the eight 
hundred odd (some of them very odd) who are entitled to 
attend and speak, those who do take part—eighty or ninety 
at the outside-—are the men of ability and experience in 
public matters. 

It may be a cumbersome way to run a senate but, for 
recent historical and political reasons, it is unlikely to change 
much for some time. The historical reasons have been 
admirably set out in a recent book by Roy Jenkins called 
“Mr. Balfour’s Poodle.” ‘The House of Lords,” said Lloyd 
George, “is not the watchdog of the Constitution; it is Mr. 
Balfour’s poodle.” Hence the title. The political reasons 
hinge upon the inability of the major parties to agree upon 
the nature and extent of reform. As Jenkins says, “The right, 
attracted by instinct and tradition to the existing hereditary 
house, contemplates a change only because its attachment 
to a powerful second chamber is still stronger. The left, dis- 
trustful of the existing archaicism but interested above all in 
the supremacy of the Commons, sees the relationship between 
the two Houses, rather than the composition of the second, 
as the dominant issue, and is unwilling to accept a reform 
which might increase the prestige of an Upper House still 
essentially conservative.” For that it certainly is. When any 
issue is in doubt a call goes out through the backwoods and 
noble lords down the tools of huntin’, shootin’ and fishin’ and 
take up the cudgels of conservatism. But the truth is that 
little harm and much good comes out of this system. And 
it is a most commodious shelf. As the old hymn says: 


“There is room for new creations 
In that upper place of bliss”. 


The big noise in London just now is the helicopter. You 
may fly up and down the Thames in one at 500 feet and 
land at a temporary “rotorstation’’ between Waterloo station 
and the river. When this was announced, it became a matter 
of major and immediate interest. It has about it that element 
of surprise and the bizarre—something like the holiday 
spirit—which is always needed from time to time to give 
new life and interest to the more humdrum motions of a big 
city. Controversies wage over cost, noise and safety as 
though helicopter flights were about to be as common as a 
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bus ride. The facts are more restraining. The chief executive 
of British European Airways sees the prospect in more 
limited terms—a costly service by six-passenger helicopter 
from the centre of London to its airport by next spring; 
30-passenger twin-engine machines travelling between the 
major cities of Western Europe at half as much again as the 
present first-class air fare (by 1958); 40-passenger turbine- 
powered helicopters cruising at 200 m.p.h. over an extensive 
network at about twelve cents a mile (by 1962). This does 
not suggest a revolution in inter-city traffic. And, within a 
city, it looks as if new underground systems could be safely 
added without fear of competition. 

Direct news of Canadian affairs has been flowing into 
London in a more swollen stream these past few weeks. The 
Churchill-Eden visit brought London into direct contact with 
Ottawa through the CBC’s International service; the Cabinet 
changes rated a second leader in the Times, though Peta- 
wawa was so grossly misspelt as to suggest that the writer 
had only third-hand knowledge of the reasons for its fame; 
Kitimat has been getting the literary-impressionist treatment 
in a Sunday paper; and Stratford, Ont., has been suitably 
noticed. One could wish that this steadier trickle was main- 
tained. I lectured twelve times in one week on some general 
aspects of Canada today and this was only an intensive 
period in a long-term program of similar talks to service 
audiences, youth clubs, business men’s groups, Women’s 
Institutes and adult education bodies. There is no mistaking 
the interest. Apart from the migratory prospects, the two 
most frequently-asked questions are (i) Does Canada have a 
National Health Service? and (ii) What do Canadians 
think of the Americans? To the first a monosyllable is a 
safe and accurate answer. To the second no short reply is 
sufficient to satisfy the customers or do justice to the com- 
plexity of the subject. Nor should it be. 

The most fascinating art exhibition of the moment is the 
Sao Paulo selection at the Tate Gallery. The fascination lies 
as much in its origin as in its content. Senator Assis Chateau- 
briand of Brazil owns a chain of newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision stations. Through these media he has interested a vast 
number of fellow Brazilians in a Museum of Art at Sao 
Paulo which will not only house an important collection but 
will be a centre of lively artistic activity—schools of art and 
applied art, public entertainments, a publications depart- 
ment, and so on. Like Venice, it has its own Biennale. We are 
seeing in London a selection of some seventy of the principal 
works of their collection which they have brought together 
in the incredibly short space of seven years. Inevitably there 
are gaps. Some schools are totally unrepresented and gifts 
have largely been the works of artists of great current popu- 
larity. The selection, which has been on a European tour, 
has been undertaken, partly so that Europe may see its 
glories, partly so that the aims of the Museum may be more 
widely known and discussed. Professor Bardi, the directing 
genius of the Museum is eliciting criticism. ‘London’s 
criticism,”’ he says, “coming as it does from a city which by 
common agreement possesses the best organised museum and 
the most balanced collection in the world of art and which 
is considered an art capital, will be precious to us.”’ 

The works to be seen at the Tate range in time from 
Bellini Raphael, Titian and Holbein to Modigliani, Matisse 
and Picasso, For one taste, a cubist Picasso of 1909, “The 
Athlete,” is a work of great, repellent power. The most 
widely claimed of those on view is the Renoir ‘“‘La Baigneuse 
au Griffon.” Above some excellent examples of Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Van Gogh and Vuillard, one must surely set a 
superb Monet and a famous Cézanne, “Portrait of Madame 
Cézanne in Red.” In all this is a remarkable piece of art 
patronage and London is clearly delighted to see it and to 
say so. 
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Slaughtered by the Russians at chess, bewitched by thei 
puppeteers and beaten by their rowers, the British have been 
very much on the receiving end of Anglo-Russian undet 
standing. Their three great victories at the Henley Regatta 
was the biggest setback of all. For Henley is a very Anglo 
Saxon occasion. It is a good example of how the Briton likes 
to take his sport—with long pauses, sobriety, women’s 
fashions and a lot of commiseration for the defeated. Yet 
such is his way that he certainly hoped for at least one 
Russian success. There was one slight incident over the Rus 
sians’ determination to carry a hammer and sickle flag to 
the prize-giving ceremony but, for the rest, relations were 
exemplary. No one could fail to admire their tremendous 
fitness and their great power in the boat. Back in London 
the victorious crews and their defeated hosts pledged love 
to their sport in the best of spirits—vodka. Even the chess 
men rose to a joint celebration of gay dimensions. When the 
Russian ambassador had to leave the party for an urgent 
talk with Eden, the cry went up “We have lost our queen 

GORDON HAWKINS 


AFTER THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCI 
(Continued from Front Page) 
and that we can therefore probably make a deal with them 
for mutual non-aggression. The British climate of opinion 
disposes them to feel that we can afford to relax and take 
things more easily. Hence the British talk about coexistence 
a word which implies a peaceful state of affairs rather than 
a struggle or a cold war. They simply cannot contemplate a 
situation involving war, because war will become total war 
and that means hydrogen bombs dropping on British cities 

These Anglo-American differences are tending to focu 
on two main questions. One is the diplomatic recognition ot 
the Communist Chinese government and its admission into 
the United Nations. The official communique at the end of 
the Washington talks said nothing about this topic. But next 
day the British newspapers were full of criticisms of Sit 
Winston Churchill because he had not forced the subject 
to the front; and there has been much talk since of bringing 
the question up this fall in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Sir Winston has poured cold water on all 
this agitation by announcing in parliament that his govern 
ment does not at present favor the admission of Communist 
China into the U.N. But the Labor party in opposition i 
exploiting the issue; and those two Labor buddies, Clem 
Attlee and Nye Bevan, are leaving shortly for Peking to 
explore the possibilities of closer friendship between Britain 
and China. In reply, Senator Knowland in Washington ha 
made his famous proposal that the United States should get 
out of the United Nations organization if communist China 
is admitted. And there seems no doubt that the national 
public opinions on the two sides of the Atlantic are pretty 
solidly opposed to each other on this question, So strained 
has the situation become that some cautious diplomats are 
looking for a way to postpone the meeting of the U.N 
Assembly until after the American elections in November 
because, if a debate on China should come up in the U.N 
at New York while the election campaign is at its height 
there might be an explosion of American indignation that 
would send an isolationist Congress to Washington so fana 
tical and extreme in its opinions as to satisfy even the 
Chicago Tribune. 

The other issue on which Anglo-American differences are 
emerging is that of German rearmament. Both the Con 
servative and the Labor parties in Britain are committed 
to this, but the Bevanites are opposing it vigorously. Aneu 
rin Bevan will no doubt be defeated by Hugh Gaitskell in 
the contest for the treasurership of the party at its conven 
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tion this coming S¢ mi but he speaks for many more 
wing social n he stirs up British memories 
he Brit 0 ' wice suffered in the last 


from ma re on And if the British 


thesi orrect that we not need to worry any more 


ibout Communist Iturope, what need is there 


lor a German arm 
That Ble ea u ord Lo arno 


Gilbert and Sullivan sang about that blessed word, Meso 
potamia, Messi hill and Eden have geen trying to 
a new son n atiri ne this time, about that 

ord Locarno 
in Viet-Nam now practically 
assured, there have been three suggestions of how peace is to 
be assured in South-East Asia for the future. Mr. Nehru 
encouraged thereto by Mr. Chou-en-lai, has been playing 
with the Asia-for-the-Asians idea, and thinks that all that 


is needed is a series of mutual non-aggression pacts among 


1A ‘ 
With the communist vic 


the regional Asian state Huropeans and Americans would 
be told to go home and mind their own busine Mr. Eden 
wants a “Locarno-type” non-aggression pact signed by the 
powers who have been negotiating at Geneva, Russia and 
(hin one side and Britain, FKrance and United State 


1 " 
rl \ 


on the with the Viet imese states in between, and 
the Colombo powers also invited to join (India, Pakistan 
Thailand, Indonesia). Mr. Dulles wants a 
outh-ast Asia defence alliance against China and Russia 
with United Stat \ustralia, New Zealand, Thailand and 


nal members and as many 


Ceylon, Burn 


the Philippines apparently as ori 
other non-communist stat as can be persuaded to join 
(including Britain and France). This would not be a mere 
eries of verbal promi ike Mr. Eden’s Locarno, but would 
involve the definite commitments of a military alliance 

At Washington Mr. Eden, as he put it, found that 
Locarno is a dirty word. ‘The ison why the American 
don't like the Eden idea is clear if we consider what the 
original Locarno was 

The Locarno treaties were signed in 1925 in order to 
establish a genuine and secure peace between France and 
Germany after years of friction and war. The first essential 
feature of the Locarno system was an agreed boundary line 
between the two powers. Germany on one side, and France 
and Belgium on the other, agreed to accept forever the 
existing boundary line that had been fixed by the Versailles 
treaty of 1919, and never again to cross it with hostile 
armed forces. When Mr. Churchill a year or more ago sug 
gested a Locarno settlement for Eastern Europe, the first 
question asked of him was where the agreed boundary line 
was to be which both sides were to accept; and Sir Winston 
has not yet answered that question. A Locarno in South 
Kast Asia would involve accepting the line imposed on 
France in Viet-Nam by the victorious Communist forces 

The second feature of the original Locarno was that on 
each side of the boundary line were nations of good will 
The Germany of 1925 was the democratic Weimar republic 
ind no one in the West had any objection to its governing 
all the Germans east of the Locarno boundary line; they 
were free citizens with the customary western guarantees 
of freedom ol speec h, freedom of association, a free press, 
an independent judiciary. On the far 
ide of any Locarno line in Indo-China will be an enslaved 
atellite communist state. President Eisenhower made it 
clear to Messrs. Churchill and Eden that the American 
people are not going to unite with communist China and 
Russia in guaranteeing any such state. 


iree politic il partie 


Che third feature of the original Locarno agreement was 
that it was guaranteed by two states who were in a posi- 
tion to make their guarantee effective, Britain and Italy. 
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They promised that, if ever Germany on one side or France 
and Belgium on the other transgressed the agreed boundary 
line, they, Britain and Italy, would come to the military 
help of the aggrieved party. In South-East Asia neither 
Britain nor France has any longer the power to make a 
similar guarantee there effective, and the local Asian states 
have hardly any effective military power at all. So that in 
the end the main burden of a guarantee would rest on the 
United States. The Americans do not welcome another ad- 
venture like that in South Korea in which they and the 
South Koreans did most of the fighting and the dying while 
the rest of the United Nations contributed chiefly advice. 

In the fourth place, Locarno in 1925 was aimed at the 
only kind of danger that then threatened, i.e., military 
aggression by an armed force. Today the real threat of 
communist aggression comes from political infiltration and 
conspiracy directed from within the victimized country by 
\Moscow- or Peking-trained leaders. A Locarno-type treaty 

of no use against this kind of aggression. 

And, finally, the Locarno treaty system of 1925 did not 
after all prove of any use. Under it Germany had agreed 
to respect the disarmament of the Rhine valley which had 
been established in 1919. But in 1936 Hitler invaded the 
Rhine territory and proceeded to erect fortifications. Britain 
and France, on the ground that Hitler was promising elo- 
quently to be a good little boy in future, decided not to 
treat this as an example of flagrant violation of Locarno 
(in which case they might under the treaty have acted im- 
mediately without consulting anybody else) or as an ex- 
ample of milder aggression (in which case they were bound 
to raise the matter with the League of Nations). The British 
foreign secretary in 1936 who was so impressed by Hitler’s 
promises was a polite, well-meaning gentleman named 
Anthony Eden. 

No wonder that the Americans think Locarno to be a 
dirty word. As a reward for accepting Locarno in 1925 
Germany had shortly thereafter been admitted to member- 
hip in the League of Nations. No doubt a South-East Asia 
Locarno today would shortly be followed by the admission 
of Communist China into the United Nations, 


Back to Chamberlain (Joseph) 

About western Europe Americans and British are in much 
more complete agreement. They have been pressing for four 
years that West Germany should be allowed to rearm in 
order to produce the necessary military manpower for the 
defence of the West against Russia and her Eastern Euro- 
pean satellites. Two years ago France, which is worried by 
the prospect of a revival of German military power and 
especially of the German general staff, proposed that this 
German rearming should take place within the structure of 
a West European army, with no individual German units 
bigger than a division. This was accepted, and the European 
Defence Conmmunity was set up by treaty between France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and Lux- 
embourg. Britain and the Scandinavian countries declined 
to join, though Britain is keeping troops in Germany who 
would co-operate closely with the E.D.C. forces, and Nor- 
way and Denmark are members of Nato within which 
E.D.C. would be integrated. So far France has failed to 
take any action toward ratifying the E.D.C. treaty. Part 
of the arrangement was that West Germany on coming 
into E.D.C. should have her independent sovereignty re- 
stored to her. 

Now the British and the Americans have announced that, 
if France does not take definite action before the present 
French Assembly adjourns on August 15 this summer either 
to ratify or to refuse to ratify the E.D.C. treaty, they will 
act either to take Germany into Nato or (if France vetoes 
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this action) to make bilateral agreements with Dr. Ade- 
nauer by which they recognize the sovereignty of West 
Germany and agree to her eventual rearmament. This 
represents a diplomatic revolution. For West Germany has 
been making a miraculous recovery since 1945; and whether 
in E.D.C. or in Nato or as a separate ally of Britain and 
the United States, she is certain to become the chief power 
in Western Europe. This Anglo-American action revokes 
the Anglo-French Entente of 1904 which was formed against 
Germany. 


At the end of the nineteenth century Britain was finding 
herself in a position of isolation in Europe which was 
threatening to become dangerous rather than splendid. Her 
dynamic Colonial Secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, set him 
self therefore to find a useful friend. He initiated negotia- 
tions with Germany looking towards an Anglo-German 
understanding which would afford help to Britain in the 
Far East and in the Middle East against the ever-growing 
pressure of Russian and French expansionist policies. Cham 
berlain (who had an American wife) openly looked forward 
to a future Teutonic triple alliance of Britain, Germany 
and the United States to police the world and direct its 
destinies. But the Germans overplayed their hand in these 
negotiat‘ons; and so in 1904 Britain turned to France and 
entered into the Anglo-French Entente. Since then she has 
fought two exhausting wars to prevent German domination 
of Europe, and has been joined in each of them by the 
United States. 


In Volume IV of the official biography of Joseph Cham- 
berlain published three years ago, Mr. Julian Amery has 
some interesting reflections on these Anglo-German nego 
tiations of half a century ago. They are worth thinking 
about at the present moment. “Chamberlain’s bid for a 
German alliance marks one of the great turning points in 
history. Had it prospered, the fate of mankind from that 
time to this might have been altered immeasurably and for 
the better The general support of the United States 
would scarcely have been withheld. Such a constellation 
would have been inclined by its interests and enabled by 
its power to maintain the peace of nations and to control 
the inevitable revolutions of the world’s affairs. The golden 
era of the nineteenth century might have been indefinitely 
prolonged; and the advancing forces of civilization might 
have continued to hold off the horsemen of the Apocalypse.’ 
Mr. Amery goes on to a further point which is also worth 
pondering today: “They (the Germans) might have gained 
in peace the supremacy which they would fail to win in 
war ... Their fleet would have increased and their trad 
expanded to a point where Germany would have become 
the dominant partner in the Anglo-German combination. 


Well, we are now starting back toward the diplomacy 
which Joseph Chamberlain abandoned when he found that 
he could not work with the Germany of William II. No 
doubt we shall find the Germans, under Adenauer’s suc- 
cessors if not under Adenauer himself, insolent and arrogant 
when they are up, just as they have been cringing and 
servile when they are down. But they are the most energetic 
and the most efficient people in Europe. We shall have to 
work with them. And, at any rate, the time has passed 
when we can control from above what the Germans may 
do. They have started on the way toward a genuinely 
democratic society. We should encourage them in that 
course. The French, through their fears of a revived German 
militarism, are doing their fatuous best, as they did in the 
1920’s, to bring about the very danger that they fear 
Germany will certainly rearm. We shall have to do our best 
to create conditions in which she will find it to her interest 
to rearm on our side. Frank H. Underhill, 


Anyone who ha 


Memoirs of a 
Wet Back-Chaser 


Alan Brown 


“T cup | v uvly face in my hands, and 
her lips parted against mine, She stirred restlessly 
against me, and my arms went round her. 1 forgot 
about her red face, and if her lips held a faint 
roughne / did not notice nor care,” 


(Dark Dream, by ROBERT MArTIN.) 


’ 


> THIS SHORT PASSAGE from my favorite author 
Martin may have written no other books for all I know, 
for genius notoriously receives from the larger marsupial 
publisher ! of treatment usually reserved for penny 
tocks in ; narket) set me musing the other evening 
as I sat reading beside the air-conditioning unit. My own 
rather umbrage dreams were suddenly left completely in 
the dark as the street-lamp outside, by whose twilight glow 
| had been perusing Martin’s work, was shattered. A shot 
rang Out at the same moment. Just enough light remained in 
the sky for me to see the glass particles of the lamp shower 
down amon rey hairs of an old lady who comes each 


night te her what she may from my poor garbage-can 


he ran off eam trembling on her lip 

My son ifal burst into the room a moment later, his 
cheeks flushed in boyish triumph. “Didja see that, Pop? I 
really got - old rag-picker that time.” 

[t was not until Parsifal had retired that I recaptured 
the mood into which Dark Dream had lulled me. But then, 
trilight replacing twilight, | got my thumb back in my 
mouth and lapsed into the rapt condition so seldom exper 
ienced since puberty, and now only to be induced by a really 

d book. Martin’s story tells the adventures of a private 
investigator assigned to clean up a nasty situation prevailing 
it a golf club in a small, mid-western town. It is not neces 
irily the author's erotic vein that I find most relaxing. He 
is not afraid, in h 
undergo a certain amount of punishment. | turned back a 


cenes of action, to allow his hero to 


few pages to sa 1 special passage 
or me.I lifted my foot and kicked 
tomach . . .1 swung for the girl, re 
hottle in her hand. She swung the 
and | ducked, but I was a little slow 
ring figure of Bertha was suddenly as 
chnicolor movie _ ln his hand he 
ick bottle, and he was unscrewing 
rantic fingers I heard Jovee 
lesperate voice, “No, Bertha, no! 
1 it, don’t do it, don’t. 
Something smacked me on the side of the head 
avain and I didn’t hear anything or know anything 
Wy lips and my tongue burned, and it 
seemed as though a red hot wire was jammed down 
my throat and tickling my heels / realized 
that I was holding something in my hand and | 
held my hand close to my eyes 
It was a bottle » “HeaSOs—S5% Sol.” 


As it was only 5% Sol. the hero wasn’t out of action long 
He was well enough the next day to burn-in the kiss with 
which this reverie began. 

An episode, not too dissimilar from certain sequences of 
Dark Dream, but culled from my own past, flashed across 
my mind a good deal more « learly than a technicolor movie 
clapped boot-leather to slot-machine in a 
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Missouri tavern will share my nostalgia. It was indeed in 
Joplin, Missouri, that I found myself, after being lost in 
Kansas for some weeks. | was heading south to join a party 
being recruited to molest a band of Mexican dorsos mojados 
known to be tarrying in the shallow waters of the Rio 
Grande in an effort to attract the attention of the U.S. 
immigration. We were to keep them on the move until they 
should be bored enough to return to San Luis Potosi, whence 
they had fled from a purge of deviationist iguana- 
worshippers. So it was that this night in Joplin I swaggered 
through the shutter-doors to join the motley crowd in the 
saloon. 

Honest Jake, the saloon keeper, a burly man in cap and 
bells, hailed me with a cry, and ordered drinks on the house 
at my expense. | was not unknown in those parts, and a 
hush fell on the rough assembly as I slowly gazed around 
the room. My eye was caught by the figure of a girl. She 
let it go with a slow curve. Now I could see her. Lovely 
arms, long and slim, and a body made for trapeze work. 

Sign her up,” I called to my business manager, but he 
was still in Tulsa trying out a carnival crowd for the winter 
in Canada. | must take her away from all this, I thought. 
The coarse oil-men, the shady pharmaceutical salesmen. 

sut there was something mysterious about her. I couldn’t 
place it. Suddenly, the third time over, I knew what it was. 
She was wearing a mask. I strode towards her. I could see 
her bosom lift proudly, and I knew it was one of those things 

when two beings meeting for the first time experience a 
sudden, overwhelming sense of fitness. I'd been doing push- 
ups ever since I'd left Cleveland, Ohio. How the hell she 
did it I don’t know. All I knew was that I was for her, and 
she was 100% Sol. for me. What made me certain was her 
voice, 

Come here you big ape,”’ she said in the huskiest tones 
I'd ever heard. “You an’ me’s got some catchin’ up to do.” 
Chat was the kind of suggestion that I felt I couldn’t afford 
to ignore. My heart pounded wildly, but she took my hand 
in her strangely powerful fingers and led me towards the 
bar. “What's the matter, honey,” | managed to ask. “With 
a shape like yours why you hidin’ the face that goes with 
it?” 

I'd hoped you were different,” she replied, and her voice 
ent a shiver down my spine as if someone had rammed a 
red-hot poker down my throat and was tickling the soles of 
my feet with it. “I’d hoped you wouldn’t ask that question. 
You big ape!” 

When she said, ‘You big ape,” | knew she wasn’t really 
angry. Not so much from the words as from the way she 
said them. She had a way of talking that made her real 
meaning unmistakeable 

“Let’s go up to my room,” she said. 

I countered, playing it cagey. “Let’s have a drink,” I 
said, 

Two bottles of 140 overproof Bourbon later, I was none 
the wiser. | knew she came from an old Beacon Hill family, 
but she wouldn’t tell me how she came to take up her 
present work. 

“Never mind that,” she’d say, and I'd catch a glimpse of 
dark eyes flashing through the slits in her mask, which 
were. . . were they? . . . just a shade too close together? 

“T want to take you away from all this,” I said. 

“They aren’t pharmaceutical salesmen, they’re excise 
officers,”’ she said. 

I had it on the tip of my tongue to say, “Oh, well, that’s 
diff... . ,” when somebody yelled, “DUCK!”—~and we 
both ducked just in time. For at one and the same moment 
Honest Jake pushed the bill across the counter and bedlam 
broke loose. I had a half-empty bottle in my hand, Only one 
thing to do. I drank the rest of it. Then I aimed at the 
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lights. They went out but the fight stayed in. Suddenly 
Bertha’s hand was on my arm, and her hot, sticky voice 
was trickling into my eardrum. 

“Come on, you big ape,” she whispered. ‘Kiss me now!” 

A beer-glass crashed into my temple but I wiped the 
blood away with my tie and picked the glass out of my 
cheek. 

“O.K., lady you asked for it!” I almost shouted under 
my breath. My breath was so high I had to shout under it. 
She laughed softly. A bar-stool caught me in the small of 
the back but I straightened up and felt for Bertha. I was 
trying to find her face, and when I found it I realized... . 
the mask was off. Lovely, ugly, unveiled, her features nestled 
in the cup of my large, leaky hands. The long, silken hair 
that surrounded her eyes and flowed down her cheeks and 
under her chin scarcely registered on my visual imagination. 
I was kissing her. And it was dark. That was all that mat- 
tered. I could follow the shape of her poor face with my 
fingers. The jaw came out like a fungosus arborealis, and 
her neck, which the veil had also concealed, was covered all 
around with smooth but springy bristles. But nothing 
mattered. 

“T’yve shaved the rest of it off,’ she murmured, nestling 
closer and running searching fingers deliciously through my 
hair, “ever since I ran away from the Boston Zoo. I couldn’t 
stand the winters.” I had to take her away from all this. Her 
tail was tight around my left leg. “Now, you big ape,” she 
was crooning, ‘do you still love me? Or are you just like 
all the others?” 

Well, like any youngster at that age, my motto was love 
‘em and leave ’em. But I’ve never forgotten Bertha. Or 
rather, I had, perhaps, let her image slip into a sacred, secret 
corner of my memory until I chanced on those evocative and 
fateful passages by Mr. Martin. 


Benedetto Croce: The 
Aesthetic Philosopher, 
1866-1952 


Anthony M. Mardiros 


® BENEDETTO CROCE was not only one of the few 
outstanding Italian philosophers, he was also unique among 
philosophers in that aesthetics rather than theory of know- 
ledge or ethics occupied a central place in his thought. 
Other philosophers of course have been deeply preoccupied 
with theories of art and beauty, but often their thoughts in 
this field were an application and an extension of conclu- 
sions arrived at in other branches of philosophy. For Croce 
however aesthetics is the central theme and it is his aes- 
thetic theory which has had the widest and most penetrating 
influence upon modern thought. 

This emphasis is, I think, due to Croce’s basic conviction 
that what he called intuition is the most fundamental type 
of knowledge—that which brings us closer to reality than 
anything else. Intuition is direct experience of our states 
of mind in particular situations; when for instance we see 
this rose on this particular rose bush, feel this joy on re- 
ceiving this birthday present, or feel this sorrow at the 
death of this person. Much of our knowledge is not intuitive 
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since it is not knowledge by acquaintance but knowledge 
by description. We know a great dea! about roses and birth- 
day presents and death, but this knowledge is abstract and 
generalized, the result of logical argument, description or 
reasoning rather than direct experience. The sciences deal 
almost exclusively with this type of knowledge which is of 
course of immense importance, but all this indirect know- 
ledge is at least one remove from reality and it rests 
ultimately on a basis of intuitive knowledge. 


It is Croce’s central thesis that art is the chief source 
from which we can derive our intuitive knowledge and his 
aesthetic writings are largely a defence and an explanation 
of this position. 

Croce’s first and major work on the theory of art, Aes- 
thetic as Science of Expression and General Linguistic, was 
published in 1901 and appeared in English translation in 
1909. Later, in 1921, a briefer version of his views was 
published in English under the title The Essence of Aes- 
thetic, and in the 1929 edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Croce contributed his famous article on Aes- 
thetics which contains his mature reflections on the subject. 
However, perhaps the clearest approach to his thought in 
English is to be found in the aesthetic writings of the late 
R. G. Collingwood, an Oxford philosopher, who in two 
books, A Philosophy of Art (1924) and Principles of Art 
(1938), expressed and developed the Crocean aesthetic in 
clearer and less ponderous terms than did the master him 
self. 

Croce argued that corresponding to the two types of 
knowledge there were two types or functions of language. 
There is language which aims at the communication of des 
criptive, indirect, and abstract knowledge, and there is 
language which serves our intuitive knowledge and which 
is not concerned with communication, for after all our 
intuitive experience is incommunicable. We cannot, Croce 
would argue, really tell anybody how much we are in love 
or for that matter how bad our toothache feels, Art in all 
its forms whether music, literature, painting, or architec- 
ture is language. Not, however, language in its symbolic 
function as a set of verbal or written signs which stand for 
things and generalized concepts of things, the ideas of 
which we wish to convey to others, but language in its 
original and perhaps more fundamental form as expression. 
We write articles and letters, make notes in diaries and log 
books, in order to record and communicate certain facts or 
generalizations about facts, but we also sing or shout, wave 
our arms and dance for joy, or cry and wring our hands in 
sorrow. When we act in this way, words and other forms 
of gesture are used to express our feelings or emotions. 
Our aim is not so much to communicate as to express our 
feelings. But what is it to express our feelings if not to 
communicate them? 

Croce’s answer is that the aim of expression is knowledge 

not the knowledge oi external things but knowledge of 
one’s own feelings. In fact, Crece argues, expression and 
intuition are identical. What we experience is vague, con 
fused, and almost if not entirely unconscious until we 
express our feelings by some means whether by word, cry, 
song, or gesture. When we do this we become aware of, that 
is, we intuit our experience, and this self-awareness or self- 
knowledge is the most fundamental kind of knowledge 
Croce contends that we cannot have it without expression. 
All unexpressed experiences are not objects of knowledge 
but dwell in vague and obscure regions of the unconscious. 
There are no mute inglorious Miltons because the Milton 
who has not expressed himself in some way has not yet 
had the experiences which makes him a poet—he can only 
have them in the act of expressing them. 
eer... 
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Not all expression is art. There is involuntary and un 
controlled expression such as cries of pain or fear and there 
are deliberate and controlled expressions. Art is all deli- 
berate and controlled expression so that we are all artists 
since we from time to time deliberately express our feelings. 
Thus in one sense Croce makes art an essential part of liv 
ing and not the prerogative of a few. However, in another 
sense, Croce isolates art from the rest of life since he holds 
that the whole aim and purpose of the artist (that is, any 
body who deliberately expresses his feelings) begins and 
ends with self-expression. The genuine artist is not trying 
to do anything else. There is bad art which occurs when 
the artist tries to express himself and fails because he does 
not achieve self-knowledge and instead of discovering his 
feelings conceals or distorts their real nature and thus de 
ceives himself 

There is also pseudo-art which is not bad art but some 
other activity which is mistaken for art. The portrait which 
is a good likeness may be a worthy piece of work and 
acceptable as such but it is not a work of art unless it also 
succeeds in expressing the feelings of the artist. The artist 
is not primarily doing something for other people—he is 
not amusing, stimulating, arousing, or informing them; 
though he may do these things incidentally, it is not part 
of his work as an artist. His aim as artist is to express his 
feelings to himself and thus produce a state of self 
awareness in his own mind 

What then of the work of art? Croce’s reply is that the 
true work of art exists only in the state of mind of the 
artist--the paint on canvas, the words spoken, the marks 
on paper, the shapes in stone and wood, the noises made 
by musical instruments, are not the works of art. It is 
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sometimes possible for the artist to do without these alto- 
gether. He may compose the poem or the music unvoiced 
and unwritten in his own mind. More often, however, the 
external activity and the creation of these external forms 
are the necessary scaffolding upon which his expressive 
state of mind is constructed—but scaffolding it is and 
nothing more 

What about the artist’s audience? Croce denies that it is 
essential or even relevant to the artist’s work. Communica 
tion is no part of his job. As spectators and audience we 
can derive something from the external signs of an artistic 
work but the process is not really one of communication. 
It can only be one of re-creation. We take the external signs 
of the artist’s work—his scaffolding—and build up in our 
own minds on this basis the imaginative construction which 
we then discover expresses to us our own similar and as yet 
undiscovered feelings. However it is not part of the artist’s 
responsibility to help us to do this; in fact, if he tries to 
do so he may by distortion or concealment fail to achieve 
his true task self-expression to which his sole responsibility 
is due 

It is clear that this doctrine whether derived from Croce 
or elsewhere is one which has had considerable influence on 
contemporary artists in all fields, so that many of their 
works have become personal revelations expressed in lang- 
uage and symbolism that are also to a great extent personal. 
The re-creation of the artist’s state of mind in one’s own 
becomes under these conditions a hazardous and uncertain 
enterprise 

It might therefore be argued against Croce that expres 
sion is only part of the artist’s job and that communication 
is the other half. Further it might be argued that Croce’s 
conception of art as a purely contemplative activity with 
no practical aim beyond seli-discovery is deficient, since 
our responsibilities do not end with self discovery. We have 
the responsibility not only of discovering ourselves but of 
making ourselves and perhaps art is one of the means of 
doing thi 

If this point of view is accepted then it becomes possible 
paradoxical conclusion that we are all 
equally artists and that all genuine expressions are artis 
tically on the same level. The greater works of art may 
then be considered as those expressions which have greatet 
communicative power and which make it possible for us 
in certain important respects 


to avoid Croce 


to change ourselve 
r way however, Croce’s aesthetic expression! m 
ha an influence for the good, It has contributed to 
the tide of opinion which has widened the bounds of ou 
artistic interests so that we have come to appreciate the 
art of many different eras and civilizations including that 
of so-called primitive peoples and even the artistic products 
of our own children 
Finally Croce is a good antidote to the formalist and 
quasi-mathematical theories of art that have developed in 
this century since he insists that the external shapes, forms, 
and structures of works of art can have no significance in 
and for themselves but only in so far as they express the 
feelings of humanity 
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Mayor Lamport objected to the editorial’s reflection on his ability. 
“I have more ability than the whole bunch at The Globe and Mail,” 
he told Board of Control. “I’ve made more money than they have.” 

“It was a slimy thing,” agreed Controller Saunders. “It’s reaching 
a new low when a paper attacks a man’s ability. It’s tantamount to 
ttacking his integrity.” (Globe and Mail) 


Master Dog Foods Night—for children—Maple Leaf Stadium 
(Advertisement, Globe and Mail) 








an official of the Tenant Ratepayers’ Association refused to leave 

until the Mayor quoted the regulation that gave him authority to order 

the chamber cleared. “There is one, I assure you,” the Mayor said. “If 
ou don’t believe there is, then I’m making one up right now.” 


(Globe and Mail) 


Consideration is being given to establishing “Benzathine Penicillin G” 
as the proper name for Dipenicillin G Dibenzylethylenediamine and 
“Penethamate Hydroidide” as the proper name for Penicillin G 
Diethylaminoethy! Ester Hydroidide. Because both of these drugs 
have been sold in Canada for some time under the chemical name, it 
is considered that the public interest would be served by including 
both the chemical name and the proposed proper name on the labels 
for a period of time (Ontario Retail Pharmacists Assn. Bulletin) 


his month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Helen L. 
Kendall, Port Credit, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
chpping, date and name of publication 


The Idyllic Summer 


Alice Laidlaw Munro 


® IN THE SPRING, when he was driving up to Muskoka 

with the Emerys, the professor saw the house on the out- 

skirts of a little town fifty miles from the city. The house 

was a long, low cottage, with a For Rent sign that was not 

new. The branches of tall elms hung over the roof, and all 

around the garden was a hedge of ragged cedar. There were ' 
three apple trees, and a row of currant bushes, and a 

meadow sloping down to the river-bank. Even on a cold 

muddy morning the place was poetic and intriguing. 

The inside of the house was not disappointing. The win- 
dows were casements in the European style, the ceilings 
sloped, the floors were at different levels, with little flights 
of steps between the rooms—-How charming it all was, how 
old-world! Of course it was dirty, but they could scrub it 
up... Clara could 

Clara could keep house, with the professor to supervise 
her. They would not need to take the housekeeper. The 
professor would go for long walks, enjoying the countryside 
and chatting amiably with the country-folk. And the treatise 
he had been planning to write, on the Silver Age of Latin 
Poetry-———-where could he work better than here, out of reach 
of the hideous obtrusive “conveniences” of civilization? He 
would get up early and have a go at Virgil every morning 
before breakfast—he would read Greek out in the open 
air 

“We shan’t even have hydro?” he announced gleefully 
to his colleagues in the Faculty Dining-room. “We shall be 
quite primitive and isolated!’» Now the red-brick house 
on Murray Street seemed hopelessly barren and utilitarian 

the epitome, said the professor with a flourish, of North 
American twentieth-century ugliness. He talked continu- 
ously of his ‘Sabine farm,” of the Rural Life (a landscape 
by Constable . new-mown hay and moss-covered dairies 
and cowbells tinkling melodiously at dusk). By May the 
other professors in the dining-room were smiling a little 
wearily. 
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He sometimes thought, with a shade of unconfessed satis- 
faction, that it would never have been possible to do this 
while his wife lived. His wife would not take Clara away 
from Murray Street, and the familiar red-brick house, and 
the people who “made allowances.” Years ago, when he 
might have had a comfortable appointment in the States, 
his wife had refused to go because strangers might not 
understand about Clara. At that time Clara was ten, a 
thin, heavy-featured child with small, dull-blue eyes; she 
was sick a good deal, and she had already been taken out 
of school. People wondered, in whispers, if her parents had 
been too old when she was born. His wife said that Clara 
was slow, she would catch up when she grew older. At last, 
when Clara had grown older, even his wife said nothing. 

The professor was able to forget about it. For years he 
thought of his daughter as little as he thought of the stray 
kittens his wife brought up in the house. Then, quite sud- 
denly, his wife was dead, and he was alone with this 
incomprehensible child, this tall slow lumpish child of 
twenty-four. When he thought of her in an abstract way 
he was vaguely sorry for her; but to live with her, he 
confessed to his intimates, was becoming rather a trial. 

Clara walked around the cottage silent and bewildered; 
she was no help at all, and the professor had all kinds of 
annoying things to attend to. They had forgotten coal-oil 
for the lamps, and they had to buy flat-irons and an old- 
fashioned hand-washer. The garden was choked with bur- 
docks, some of the doors would not shut and others would 
not open, and it seemed that the outhouse had been pushed 
over last Hallowe’en and never righted. (This was irritat- 
ing—like a deliberate, vulgar humiliation—and also in- 
convenient. ) 

He made a tour of the neighbors to find a man to do 
the repair work and clean up the garden. They all seemed 
a little surprised, as if they expected him to do the work 
himself, and they were not very polite, not deferential, but 
that was too much to expect in this country. They were not 
genuine rustics; most of them worked on the roads, or in the 
factories in town, and lived here at the edge of town in 
little wooden houses, keeping their gardens, a few hens, and 
a COW. 

“Quite an interesting class,’ he wrote to the Emerys, “I 
think they have been very poor, but are more prosperous 
since the war. Very ignorant, but with a brassy slangy 
veneer acquired from movies, | suppose, and cheap Ameri- 
can magazines. Their houses are full of children and animals 
and blaring hillbilly music. I am thankful that our house is 
set rather apart, and at a distance from the road . . .” 

When he and Clara and Priscilla, the cat, were settled 
in the cottage, the professor began to lay out the pattern of 
their new life. In this house they could not live in the mean 
modern style, with a can-opener, or so prosaically as they 
had lived on Murray Street. They would have oatmeal 
porridge, and apple-butter and maple syrup and country 
sausage, bought from a farmer, and home-made bread (but 
that was beyond Clara’s ability and the stove smoked badly 
and soon they had the bread-wagon calling). At the end 
of June he was able to write to the Emerys: 

“You have no idea how simple, how pleasant it is here! 
We eat from blue crockery bowls set on the bare wooden 
table, we carry a candle in a saucer-holder when we go to 
bed (you see them in the books of nursery rhymes). The 
country itself is even lovelier than I anticipated. I have a 
little private lane back to the river, and it is overgrown with 
buttercups, daisies, mauve and white flowers they call 
money-musks. The lilacs and honeysuckle are done, but | 
have at my gate an orange-shrub in bloom. Yesterday we 
had a high wind, and gusts of rain all afternoon, but in 
the evening the clouds were gone, and it was glorious to 
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see the sun on the wet grass, and such a mad wind shaking 
the orange blossoms.”’ 

‘The little work on Martial is coming along famously . . .’ 

On the night when the wind shook the orange-blossoms, 
Clara lay awake in her low-ceilinged bedroom, cuddling 
Priscilla. The sweeping sound of the wind was new and 
frightening; on Murray Street there had been other houses 
all around, to break the wind. She was afraid of this odd 
little house, and the black stove, and the strange ways of 
doing things. Most of all she was afraid of living with her 
father, without her mother, without the housekeeper. Some 
times she dreamed that her father stood by the bed and 
stared down at her his hard round eyes-behind-glass; she 
always wakened then, but what would happen if she did not 
waken, what would he do? 

Mrs. Sherriff came to the kitchen door; she wanted to 
know if she could have a lend of a cup of sugar, white, for 
a cake. 

“I wouldn't of bothered you but I got it started. I thought 
I had a whole sugar-bowl full and here the kids took my 
sugar-bowl out on the porch and the cat got at it and messed 
up all my sugar!” She was a fair, fat, pretty girl, and she 
laughed splendidly, with her head tossed back; she laughed 
about the cat and the sugar. 

She had two children with her, and she told Clara their 
names: this was Bonnie, who was three-and-a-half, and Billy 
was almost two. They were like their mother, blond and 
plump and handsome, and they were the dirtiest children 
Clara had ever seen. They had runny noses and filthy bare 
feet, and Billy had wet his pants. Mrs. Sherriff, looking 
down at them, said God, they were a mess, but what was 
the use of cleaning them up, five minutes and they’re dirty 
again. 

Clara did not mind. She got the sugar, and some jelly- 
beans she had been saving for weeks in her secret candy-bag. 
She knelt down beside Bonnie and Billy to offer the jelly 
beans, and to talk to them, not in baby-talk. She said in 
her slow, timid way, “If they can stay I’ll take them home 
after 

“T’d be glad to get them outa my hair,” said Mrs. Sherriff 

Clara played with them in the kitchen, trying to keep 
them quiet so that the professor would not hear. She fed 
them cookies and gumdrops and jelly-beans. Once she 
picked Billy up and hugged him so hard he almost cried; 
she kissed his ears, his hair, his fat dirty cheeks. He looked 
at her a full moment in seared surprise—and solemnly, un- 
expectedly, he kissed her on the chin. When she took them 
back up the road the three of them were giggling, and 
chasing and tickling each other. Clara felt the hot sun on 
her neck, and the same insistent, spreading warmth inside 
her body; she could not remember when she had been so 
happy. 

The Sherriffs lived in a small house covered with rusty 
corrugated tin. They had three dogs and many cats, also 
hens, a cow, a sow with little pigs, a duck with little duck 
lings. The droppings of these were in evidence all around 
the yard, as well as toys and garden-tools and old movie 
magazines. The professor had thought of the Sherriffs when 
he wrote his letter. 

Soon Clara was going up to the tin house almost every 
day. Mrs. Sherriff's name was Florence, and she liked to 
have somebody to talk to. To Clara she talked a great deal 
about all the fellows she used to go with (that was when the 
war was on and there were airmen from England and lots 
of soldiers, and her mother was running this dance-hall place 
up north .. . those were the days!). She told Clara about 
Harry, the big fights they’d had and what Harry said and 
what she said back, and the time Harry came home tight and 
hit her on the face and she just phoned the police and had 
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him put in the lock-up! Clara listened happily, feeling her- 
self involved in the excitement of Florence’s life. She heard 
how Florence nearly died having young Billy, and what an 
awful time Florence had when Bonnie was sick with this 
terrible flu and they thought it was polio. 

When Harry was at home he didn’t act queer or quiet 
as he did with Clara’s father. He laughed and swore at 
the top of his voice, and slept in the daytime, and he said 
to Clara, “How y’doin’ kid, have a beer?” Then Florence 
shouted, “Get on, she don’t drink beer!” and Harry went 
down to the cellar, still laughing. Clara giggled. She liked 
being here; nobody talked to her in a slow, special voice, 
or said things that were hard to understand. And the music 
on the radio was nicer than any she had ever heard—there 
were sad songs like Mother is Waitin’ in Heaven, and crazy 
songs like Paddy McGinty’s Goat, and other songs with 
yodelling in them. She liked also to read the comic books 
that were stacked in the porch; she would sit all morning 
looking at the pictures and spelling out a story of Buck 
Rogers or Ozark Ike. 

“You may’s well take them home,” Florence said, “Harry 
and I|’s read them all ages ago.” 

But when the professor saw the comic books he made a 
face as if he were going to be sick. They were burned in 
a bonfire in the meadow and Clara was afraid to cry. 

“I had always believed,” wrote the professor, “that those 
wretched comic magazines you see on newsstands were 
bought by children. Imagine my surprise when I discovered 
that they are read by supposed adults—such as my neigh- 
bors! In our ‘ivory tower’, we do get a bit out of touch, don’t 
we? And I, for one, am not particularly anxious to get in 
touch. I had occasion to go to the Sherriffs yesterday (a 
letter addressed to them had been put in my mailbox) and 
really I cannot describe to you how they live—such dirt 
and noise and confusion! The table is covered with dirty 
dishes, the sink plugged, and Mrs. Sherriff informs me that 
a cat has, this very morning, given birth to her kittens on 
the kitchen couch! Outside the children play with a spaniel 
puppy and which of the three is dirtiest I cannot say.” 

Florence’s brother was staying with the Sherriffs. His 
name was Stu; he was blonde, like Florence and the chil- 
dren, and he was about seventeen or eighteen years old 
Florence said he was dumb as hell, just quit school a year 
ago and still in Grade Eight—but there was nothing he 
didn’t know about girls! He was beautiful, tall and per- 
fectly made, and his skin was deep-browned by the sun 
He never wore a shirt. 

Clara sat on the porch steps in the hot afternoon sun 
watching Stu mow the lawn. The blonde hair on his arms 
glistened in the sunlight, and she could feel her own arms 
burning. She had tied a ribbon around her long, thick hair, 
and she had put on some of Florence’s lipstick; she wore 
a string of glass beads that Florence had given her, and a 
white blouse with a drawstring neck. The wooden steps 
were very warm, and she felt deliciously half-asleep 

Stu left the lawn-mower and stretched out in the grass 
by the step. Clara had three hollyhock flowers in her lap 
she began to pull off their petals. Always he teased her and 
made her tremble 

Too hot to work?” she said shyly. 

“Yeah ... What'd you get dressed up for, Clara? You 
get dressed up to come over and see me?”’ 

Clara did not answer, but bent to nuzzle Priscilla, who 
had brushed against her ankles. Priscilla went to Stu, and 
he caressed her lazily. Clara watched his hands touching 
the cat. 

“Summer is ripe now,” the professor was writing. “The 
golden-glow is in bloom at my kitchen door and the hay- 
fields are stubble, the sunlight is dazzling and the air 
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absolutely motionless. The woods look so lush and deep- 
shadowed now (we went to pick blackberries yesterday, 
but the insects are intolerable!) and the fields so rich and 
fecund—There is such fruitfulness everywhere, such depth 
and warmth of life . . .” 

In the stable Stu was milking the cow; his head was 
against the cow's belly and he crooned a song to her, “I 
got the lovesick blu-u-ues-.’”” The cow liked him, she stood 
quietly and gave down all her milk. 

Clara said, “Are you tired? I can milk her, if you like, 
Florence showed me.”’ 

“No, I ain’t tired.” 

She said what she had been thinking all afternoon, “I can 
knit. I'll knit you a scarf. Maybe I could knit a sweater, I 
never tried—.”’ 

‘Aw, never mind that, I got lots—” He finished stripping 
the cow and he stood up beside Clara. He smelled pleasantly 
of milk and sweat and the cow’s warm hide. “How about 
you and me go for a walk when it gets dark, Clara? How 
about that?”’ 

Clara was quivering. “My father—he makes me go to 
bed.”’ 

“You get up quiet and sneak out, after. You sneak out 
and go back to the river. . .” Slowly, he ran his hand along 
her arm, to the shoulder. “You do that?”’ 

Clara nodded. 

In early September they began packing to go home. They 
did not have to be back until the end of the month, but the 
professor was suddenly anxious to get away. All at once he 
was weary of the house, the country, the exhausting, arti- 
ficial business of living simply—-which seemed now to be 
mostly a matter of pumping water and lighting fires and 
walking back and forth from the outhouse 

“Summer is gone and the rustic life begins to pall on me. 
One longs for lectures, concerts, plays, above all the pleasure 
of intelligent conversation—-not to mention the more hum- 
drum comforts of civilization. It is best to mix solitude and 
society—good old Horace and the golden mean! I confess 
that the vulgarity of the life here has become more than 
a pin-prick and is a serious annoyance.”’ 

There were trunks and boxes and packing-cases in the 
living-room. The professor stood over Clara while she 
wrapped the dishes in newspaper and folded his shirts and 
sorted his papers. They made lists of what was put into 
each box, and there had to be three copies of every list 
one to go in the box, one to be tagged on the outside, and 
one to go into the professor’s notebook. 

Cushion,” said the professor coldly, “is not spelled 
c-u-s-h-e-n’, I suppose I must do all the lists myself.’ 

Florence and Harry and the children had gone; the tin 
house was empty. Harry had gone back into the Army and 
Florence had taken the children and gone up north to live 
with her mother at the place Harry called “that damn road 
house.’’ She had promised to write to Clara, but she had 
only written once, a scrap of a letter on lined paper from 
1 scribbler 

Stu had gone a long time ago. He was going to come 
back every weekend but he did not come back, and he did 
not write. When Clara thought of him she thought always 
of summer, of the helds lying still under the heavy sunlight, 
the air over the grass motionless and yet quivering with heat 
like a clear jelly; she thought of the drooping blue-shadowed 
branches of trees, the smell of buckwheat, the dusty plan 
tains in the middle of the road. But now it was never summer 
In the cold mornings she woke to the sound of wind: the 
wind tore green leaves from the elm trees. Great flocks of 
birds filled the branches at sunset, and for an hour or so 
they made a shrill, excited medley over the garden: then 
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with a rushing sound of wings they all rose and flew away 
together 


Once she walked up to the empty house. It was locked, 
and haphazardly boarded-up, she could not get in. She sat 
on the steps, she walked down through the ragged garden, 
and stooped to look through the stable windows. (The cow 
had been sold, and the hens, and even the little ducklings. ) 
Ihe Sherriffs did not pack in sturdy boxes, or make lists; 
they simply threw things into the back of the car—and 
many things were left behind. The old washing-machine was 
still standing by the cellar door, and beside the front door 
was a frying-pan in which Florence had put scraps for the 
dogs. Clara found some spoons about the yard, and a broken 
kiddy-car, and a cloth doll whose name was Sally. 


She sat on the steps trying to fix the kiddy-car; the wheels 
would not go on, something was lost. She took Sally home, 
and hid her under the mattress of her bed. 


On the morning when they were to leave Clara brought 
the breakfast porridge to the table, and saw that the pro- 
fessor was holding Priscilla in his hands. She had never 
seen him touch the cat before, and for some reason she 
was afraid. She sat down the porridge and held out her 
arms and said softly, “Here, Priscilla. 


No, you can’t have her!” said the professor. “No, I’m 
afraid your Priscilla will have to be done away with. She’s 
not been very discreet this summer.’ 


He put the cat down and made a face and dusted off his 
hands. ‘“Priscilla—is going to have a family. We can’t have 
that. And we should have to do away with them anyway. I 
don’t want,” he smiled wryly, “any such vestiges of our 
summer It’s much better to do it now, before we get 
back to the city 


Clara sat down heavily, Nothing would come clear in her 
mind but terror 


“T think,” said the professor, “that I shall drown her in 
the rain-barrel. That’s quick, and not too unpleasant 
Kat your breakfast, Clara.’ 

But Clara never wanted breakfast these days; she felt 
quite sick in the mornings 


Film Review 


& THE FILM SOCIETY is an institution devoted to the 
perpetuation and advancement of the motion picture against 
the onslaughts of commercial exhibitors, the average Satur- 
day-night movie-goer, and various militant organizations. It 
is a minority audience, a private, membership-only group 
formed for the study of film as it exists and should exist. 
The first such group, the London Film Society, came into 
being about twenty-five years ago in England, to soothe the 
sensibilities of film-goers who were profoundly dissatisfied 
with the commercial fare of the day and figured there were 
better films to be seen, if only they could be found. In the 
bleak years before and during the second world war, it was 
almost solely the film societies who spawned and nurtured 
serious interest in the cinema from the audience point of 
view, and even produced a good film-maker or two. Norman 
McLaren, for example, found much to stimulate his early 
interests at the showings of the Glasgow Film Society; Joris 
Ivens was similarly affected in Holland. 


In addition to showing the good films of the past and 
present, today’s film society may sponsor publications, have 
its own festival, or produce its own films. Most groups, 
however, confine themselves to showing from six to thirty 
programs of films a year, usually on 16mm film. No one 
knows how many societies there are in the world; almost 
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every major country and many of the lesser ones has a film 
society federation of some sort; there is a film society in 
Helsinki, and another in Sydney, Australia. In Canada 
there are forty-six members of the Film Society Division of 
the Canadian Film Institute, and countless small French- 
speaking groups in Quebec. 

Film Societies, like the films they exhibit, may fall into 
various categories. There are those, like New York’s Theo- 
dore Huff Memorial Film Society, whose geographical 
situation is such that they can always find enthusiasts for 
their advanced programs, in the case of the Theodore Huff, 
the forgotten commercial films of the twenties and thirties, 
the real meat of the cinema. There are the big-city societies 
with equally high standards but wider programming, like 
Toronto, Ottawa, Edmonton, and Vancouver, and the 
groups in smaller towns who must show the many excellent 
contemporary films which cannot be booked commercially 
in their centres. In addition to the occasional] silent classic, 
programs are often determined by the geographical location 
of the society, i.e., its location in the eyes of the commercial 
exhibitor. In addition, rather comical schisms sometimes 
develop between purists who feel their society should devote 
its program to the experimental solely, others who claim it 
as a sort of museum for the perpetuation of the glories of 
the silent screen, and a third group who would prefer only 
modern Europe masterpieces. Those of one persuasion in 
cline to look down their noses at those of another, yet, in the 
really good society all approaches are important, to some 
degree. The dilemma resolves itself into an increasingly wide 
use Of the term “film study group” to designate a society 
which gives its attention exclusively to one period of the 
cinema, one style, one star or director, for a certain time. 

The film society movement in Canada first arrived pro- 
perly in the mid-thirties, though much earlier than that, 
Harold P. Brown, the present elder statesman of the Film 
Society Division, had been encouraging serious interest in 
the cinema in his work in the University of Alberta’s Exten- 
sion Department. In the thirties a handful of societies 
struggled into existence; one group, the Vancouver Film 
Society, had a fabulous success, amassing a membership 
which at one time totalled 2000, and showing programs of 
great intrepidity. In Ottawa, Toronto, Edmonton, and Mon- 
treal, similar groups arose for similar reasons: a great lack 
in the commercial film programs of the day, and the young 
maturity of the cinema itself. These were the groups that 
were able to encourage the showing, for example of the great 
British Documentaries of the thirties, as they were pro 
duced. It was almost impossible, in those days, to get a 
really wide selection of prints, and in 1938, Donald Buch- 
anan set up the National Film Society of Canada, in 
Ottawa, at first solely to handle importations of prints on 
an educational and cultural basis. When many societies 
succumbed to the war effort, the Ottawa office of the N.F.S. 
turned, under the influence of John Grierson and the newly 
formed National Film Board, to general film utilization 
for Film Councils and similar groups, and by 1949, the 
new film societies produced by the influx of post-war Euro- 
pean films found that a second body would have to be 
created to handle strictly film society affairs. 

The trouble with film societies, though, is that they con- 
sist so largely of audience. Many societies have died a slow 
death because of the impossibility of finding, among the 
aesthetes, an executive of sufficient ability and dogged 
enthusiasm to do the monumental work that running a film 
society entails. Several years after the National Film Society 
changed its name to the Canadian Film Institute, Guy 
Coté, a young Quebec enthusiast, returned from a sojourn 
at Oxford to found Canadian Newsreecl, a periodical for 
Canadian Film societies, which took up as its first “cause” 
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the foundation of a Canadian Film Society federation. Coté, 
Dorothy Burritt, a product of the halcyon Vancouver era, 
and a founder of the Toronto Film Society and H. P. Brown 
of Edmonton, collaborated with film society people across 
Canada in the long-drawn-out negotiations, and last Decem- 
ber the federation was finally founded, as a Division of the 
CFI. 

Such a young organization, of course, has had little time 
to prove itself. The Film Society Division faces, at the 
moment, a problem peculiar to all film societies, and another 
indigenous to Canada. In the first place, the post-war up- 
surge in the numbers of film societies was almost entirely 
the result of broader programming in the commercial 
theatres, yet the rise in standards is a reflexive situation: 
the movie houses, especially in England, are now showing 
much that formerly would have been considered ideal for 
film societies. The same pressure is being felt in the large- 
city societies of Canada. One cannot, for example, as one 
would have fifteen years ago, program the new Rene Clair 
film, because the new Rene Clair film is showing at the 
Bijou next week. All well and good, but the problem re- 
mains: what then to show in the film society? In some cases, 
this may mean that unstable societies will die off, in many 
others, there will be a real return to the silent classics, to 
the study of directors and styles and events in the present 
day film world, to the films which break new ground and 
which no one else will support 

Here Canadian societies face their second problem, the 
one that is peculiarly their own. Canada lacks a National 
Film Archive for the preservation, whether for historical or 
aesthetic reasons, of important films. Most other countries 
have such an archive for the use of film societies and stu 
dents, but Canadian groups have to depend on the vagaries 
of commercial distributors, who bring into the country onl; 
what they feel will book, and the meager finances of the young 
Division, to procure a supply of worthwhile film. If Canada 
had an archive, she could exchange material with othe: 
countries under existing archives agreements, but as long 
as she does not, her supply of good film is very limited 
And the problem of a National Archive is a cultural enigma 
wider than the problem of film society programming; it is 
of as great importance to the encouragement of a native 
film industry as is the promotion of art galleries to the 
encouragement of young painters. Archives, however, are 
not founded in a minute. They need firm backing, financial, 
governmental, and, ultimately, personal. Film Societies can 
supply the personal enthusiasm to support an archive 
indeed, they must, if their own future is to be assured. But 
no one at present knows where the other two ingredients are 
to be found. Perhaps the film societies will have to discover 
them too GERMAINE CLINTON 


NFB 


Physical Regions of Canada 16 & 35 mm. 23 mins. b&w 
Food For Freddy 

From Sociable Six to Noisy Nine 
One Little Indian 

Digvers of the Deeps 


16 mm. 17 mins 
16 mm. 21 min 
16mm. 21 mir 
55mm. 131 
(Note: the director of Men at Work was Donald Peters and 
not Donald Wilder as stated in last month’s review.) 

& AN IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION frequently over 
looked by sponsors and producers alike in the production of 
instructional films is longevity. Unlike a poorly made film 
for commercial release, which quickly disappears after a cer 
tain number of showings, an instructional film is designed to 
teach and so, whether good or bad, it will remain in regular 
use for as long as five years or more until it becomes out- 
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dated. Producers of teaching films should, therefore, see that 
their efforts are worthy of the many showings which lie 
ahead and are in keeping with the standards of dignity and 
responsibility one expects to find in education, whether it is 
for children or adults 
“A film like Physical Regions of Canada (No. 1 in Cana 
dian Geography series, produced by Tom Daly) does not grip 
the imagination with its study of Canada’s six natural 
divisions in physical and economic geography, but it is 
intelligent, interesting and carefully made, and worthy of 
the purpose for which it was designed. Although its footage 
appears to have been compiled from library material (no 
cameraman is credited) the photography is consistently 
pleasing, with no noticeable difference in quality as it changes 
from scene to scene. In view of the long use ahead of this 
picture in schools, the expenditure of extra money in adding 
sound effects would have seemed worthwhile 

On the other hand, two pictures, Food for Freddy and 
From Sociable Six to Noisy Nine, sponsored by the Depart 
ment of Health and Welfare for adult education and pro 
duced by Crawley Films, failed to live up to their responsi 
bilities and are not worthy of their mission. The subjects 
of each film are vitally important: the proper feeding of 
children and the necessity of understanding the behaviour 
of children from six to nine years old 

The script treatment is promising, but negated by a rosily 
superficial approach, distasteful color photography, and a 
painfully familiar commentator. In striving to be enter 
taining while teaching, the producer and sponsor have fallen 
between two stools. In black and white and with a keen 
mind behind the camera, these two pictures could have been 
significant documentaries 

One Little Indian is a very well made puppet film de 
signed to teach road safety to children. It concerns an 
Indian boy who travels with a rodeo and is able to perform 
magic tricks; but when he visits a big town for the first 
time he knows nothing about road safety. Kindly passers-by 
teach him to cross with the green light, never to play in 
the streets and never to run between parked cars. The story 
does not flow easily and seems rather contrived, but the 
puppets (created by the director, Grant Munroe) are all 
likeable, humorous and smoothly animated. The photography 
and settings have depth and artistry, the color is effective, 
Eldon Rathburn’s score appropriate, and the sound of 
traffic properly ominous. A delightful and absorbing lesson, 
one is disappointed to find the Board’s information depart 
ment describing it as ‘a film which wraps up some traffic 
problems’, a term hardly in keeping with educational 
standards 

Diggers of the Deeps (a Canada Carries On release 
directed by Grant McLean and photographed in Eastman 
color by Donald Wilder) deals with the failing economy of 
Nova Scotia’s coal mining industry, due to rising costs of 
transportation, competition from the oil industry and cheaper 
coal from the USA. To cut coal more economically, machines 
are being used. This film is not without interest, but a lack 
of penetration leaves one in doubt as to the exact seriousness 
of the coal industry’s plight, and many questions, as to 
wages, living conditions and employment are left unanswered 
While the camera goes down to the coal face the script fails 
to get below the surface of its subject GERALD PRATLEY 
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Correspondence 


The Editor: I am writing this not out of any spirit of 
carping and destructive criticism, but merely because I have 
long been a reader of the Korum, as well as a contributor 
to it, and I would like to see ways by which its general 
content could be improved and by which it could be made 
to appeal to a wider circle of readers in Canada than at the 
present time. 

A short time ago, I had occasion to look through some 
back volumes of the Forum, in the period just before tne 
War in 1938-39, and I was struck to see how much livelier, 
better presented and more readable much of the material 
was then than at the present time. And, to my mind, the 
importance of the Korum in the Canadian journalistic world 
has greatly increased during the past few years because of 
the extreme paucity of journals of opinion of a high class 
type and which have an independent and non-partisan atti- 
tude in political and social questions. 

One of the main drawbacks of the Forum, as a national 
Canadian publication at the present time, seems to be that 
it does not reflect the main currents and channels of Cana- 
dian life. There are many interesting and important things 
going on all over this country and which do not get adequate 
coverage in its pages. These include the position of the 
thousands of Europeans who have settled here in Canada 
since the end of the War and their integration into 
Canadian life. Another subject is labor, There is great 
need for more independent interpretation of labor develop- 
ments since the existing publications of the Canadian unions 
themselves are so wretchedly inadequate. And the whole 
question of the cultural relations between English and 
French-speaking Canada is another one. This matter has 
become of greatly increased importance during the past 
decade since contacts between the two racial groups today 
are so much more frequent than they have been before. In 
general, it seems to be that too much space is given to 
purely literary subjects in the journal and not enough to 
political developments. 

There is another suggestion which I am sure has often 
been made to you in the past. If you could get your financial 
affairs arranged so that you could afford to pay even only 
ten dollars for a single article, | am sure that the quality 
and readability of the material sent in to you would greatly 
improve. 

I hope that these remarks will be received in the spirit 
in which they are sent, because I think that the survival of 
the Korum is vitally necessary for the health of Canadian 
cultural life. It has a niche which no other magazine can 
fill and its disappearance would be a national calamity. 

W. £. Greening, Montreal, P.Q 


Turning New Leaves 


Pm HENRY MARSHALL TORY* by Dr. Corbett takes one 
right to the core of modern Canadian history. For Tory 
was not only the founder of three Canadian universities 
(the University of Alberta, the Khaki University, and Carle- 
ton College) but one of the founders and first president of 
the National Research Council. Tory is the very archetype 
of the liberal Protestant, democratic tradition in Canada, 
which put its trust in the spread of education and particu 
larly in the spread of scientific education. And surely it is 
indubitable that the practical optimistic Protestant mind 
engrossing itself in what science could do for humanity and 


*HENRY MARSHALL TORY: E. A. Corbett; Ryerson Press; py 
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thereby laying the foundation of modern technological 
Canada is the basically formative tradition which English- 
speaking Canada has produced. The natural resources were 
indeed there, but it was spirit in this form that so developed 
them and made us what we are. Tory lived and worked 
when this hope seemed most beautiful, 1910-1939. There- 
fore, we are indebted to Dr. Corbett for this fine and careful 
book, and must recognize that history such as this takes us 
to the reality of the Canadian tradition in a way that much of 
the work of our university historians does not. 

So much university history has been written as if the 
activities centred around the state were the really formative 
aspect of our history. Thus, in O. D. Skelton’s Life of 
Laurier, you have the implicit belief present that the broad- 
ening down from precedent to precedent of our institutions 
through the work of the Liberal Party is Canadian history. 
In a more brilliant and sophisticated way than Skelton, D. 
G. Creighton shows up much of this political mythology, 
but leaves the essential primacy of politics intact. What is 
inadequate in such a view is that it forgets the tragedy of 
the politicians, namely that though they have some power 
to prevent evil, they are impotent to bring about good. It 
assumes a kind of stability of faith among the Canadian 
people, that basically Canadians remain always the same 
and that institutions like the university or the church are 
constants. But the life and faith of a man such as Tory 
meant that Canadians were to be changed not simply at the 
superficial level of political belief, but radically in their 
ultimate faith. 

For Tory was one of the chief influences in changing our 
universities to their modern democratic scientific form. And 
a man who is a leader in the change of the education in a 
country is far more important to its history than men such 
as W. L. M. King or R. B. Bennett who, as it were, simply 
hold the ring while that change is going on. It is this which 
makes Dr. Corbett’s biography of Tory far more important 
than the biography of some passing university administra- 
tor. It is a book describing the central faith of liberal 
Canada. 

Dr. Corbett is just the man to write this book, for he 
loved W. M. Tory and sees the man with a fine and tender 
vigor. Dr. Corbett understands nineteenth-century rural 
Protestant Nova Scotia (as we know from his previous 
book Father, God Bless Him). He understands pre-1914 
McGill and post-1918 Alberta. Therefore he can show Tory 
in all the tones and quantities of the worlds in which he 
moved. What is more important, Dr. Corbett really catches 
the faith that moved Tory—the certainty of a liberal reli 
gion breaking away from Biblicism, the trust that scientific 
progress would serve the people, the belief in democratic 
universities which would bring the free tradition to all the 
capable youngsters in the community. Dr. Corbett worked 
with Tory at the University of Alberta to build an adult- 
education movement which would bring the university to 
the people. It is, indeed, the measure of Tory’s real genius 
in incarnating his dream that he chose people such as Dr. 
Corbett to work with him. Dr. Corbett has carefully blended 
these various elements in Tory’s life and thought into the 
picture of a whole man—a man with great faith and energy. 

Yet once the strength of Tory’s faith and its importance 
to our history are seen, the limitations of that faith must 
be mentioned. The limitations indeed are shown in the 
ironic fact that the very change in our education for which 
Tory worked has helped destroy the liberal world of which 
he was a symbol. After all, the turning of our universities 
to natural science and its allied techniques does inevitably 
mean that we won’t be ruled for long by politicians like 
Pearson, or civil servants like Skelton or Wrong, but by 
men like Howe and Solandt. However inevitable and valu- 
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able the foundation of the National Research Council, its 
existence has spelt a doom (perhaps only temporary) for 
the liberal tradition in our universities. To ask an ironical 
question: what would a freedom-loving liberal like Tory 
think of the new men who more and more will come out ot 
the institutions he created? And yet what else could he have 
done, but create them? 

Dr. Corbett’s able and interesting chapter, “The Scientist 
as Philosopher”, makes clear what was the lack in Tory’s 
faith. Dr. Corbett wisely gives long quotations from a letter 
Tory wrote to a colleague who was frightened by the des- 
truction of the old traditions of education, That letter 
makes clear that the lack in Tory’s faith was that he took 
for granted that the old traditions would naturally go on 
existing, whatever happened. He did not recognize that 
they were bound up with the continuance of the very pat 
tern of education he was helping to destroy. Indeed the 
faith, as enunciated in that letter, is of a prodigious inno- 
cence. It seems quite unaware of the intricacy of maintain- 
ing the traditions of human freedom. Perhaps this was the 
inevitable weakness of his peculiar blend of Protestantism 
and liberalism. Perhaps the very enigma of historical exis 
tence is that to fit one’s age as Tory did must prevent one 
from seeing the dangers in what one does, 

That such questions should arise is the measure of Dr. 
Corbett’s book. He has undertaken Tory’s life as part of a 
broad and fascinating view of Canadian history. He has 
written of that life not only with love but with subtlety 
and imagination. The outward actions of Tory’s life are 
blended in care and clarity with the man’s thought. This is 
a book of profound consequence to anybody who really 
wants to think about what happened in our country in the 
first half of the century GEORGE GRANT 


Books Reviewed 


McCARTHY AND HIS ENEMIES: William F. Buckley, 
Jr. and L. Brent Bozell; S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 
413; $5.00. 


The publication of this book, the second effort that has 
been made to trap the evermoving Wisconsin Senator be- 
tween hard covers, was itself a political event of some sig- 
nificance. It was launched at a well-publicized New York 
cocktail party which was attended by The Man himself 
and by most of his prominent partisans in the area. All 
this fanfare has helped win the book a high position on the 
best seller list. Several article-length reviews, pro and con, 
have appeared and both the Senator’s friends and his foes 
have found ammunition in its pages. 

The whole thing is essentially a clever defense of Mc- 
Carthyism. Buckley and Bozell are fresh off the Yale campus 
and their substitution of the paraphernalia of scholarship 
and of sharp but tolerably well-mannered debate for the 
usual insensate McCarthyite ranting distinguishes their 
effort from others of its kind. They reek with intellectual 
knowingness, savoir-faire, and bright-young-man_ bounci- 
ness. Their underlying motives and rhetorical and dialectic 
techniques have been so accurately pin-pointed by Richard 
Rovere in The Reporter (May 11th issue) that I can do 
no better than refer Canadian Forum readers to his review. 

As far as content is concerned, the authors build their 
case for McCarthyism on carefully selected facts, on infer- 
ences from these facts some of which are legitimate, some 
questionable, and some wildly far-fetched, and on political- 
philosophical assumptions that look reasonable and moder- 
ate enough at first glance but turn out on closer examination 
to involve implicit rejection of fundamental notions of 
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democratic government. Condemnations of McCarthy's care 
lessness in the realm of fact—the authors can't quite bring 
themselves to call it lying—are sprinkled throughout their 
pages and add to the plausibility of the whole 

The selection and, correlatively, the omission of facts 
are the main devices used to make McCarthy look good 
The book deals only with McCarthy’s original charges 
against the State Department except for an appendix on the 
General Marshall speech. Perhaps this limitation is intended 
to heighten the illusion of scholarship: to write about cur 
rent events is mere journalism—the scholar takes over only 
when they have receded into the past and require the aid 
of documents to reconstruct them. Buckley and Bozell jus 
tify confining themselves to the charges investigated by the 
Tydings Committee in 1950 on the ground that everyone, 
even McCarthy’s critics, concedes that he is today ‘wiser 
more cautious, and more sophisticated’’—a singularly badly 
timed assertion considering that the book was published 
several weeks before the opening of the Army-McCarthy 
hearings. 


(Continued on Page 115) 





ANDRE CUNNINGHAM AS THE MOTHER IN “GIGI’ 
(Ottawa Little Theatre)—Fran Jones 





The Author to His Book 


Vertumnum lanumque, liber spectare videris 
cilicet ut prostes Sosiorum pumice mundus. 


Horace: Epist, XX 


Impatiently you seem to look 

‘Towards the shipping-room, dear book. 
Go forth, in print so neatly dressed 

By craftsmen who have done their best 
And leave the prison of the file 

Whose modest gloom concealed bad style 
Publicity you crave, and fuss. 

I did not educate you thus. 


Go, author’s alterations made, 

Descend the one-way street of trade: 

When criticism first appears, 

Wretch that | am!” you'll cry in tears, 
What have I done? Why did I crave 
The bookworm’s pocket for a grave?” 


Quod si non odio peccantis desipit augur 
carus cris Romae, donec te deserat aetas, 


If hatred of your ostentation 

In thus pursuing publication 

Does not mislead me, | foretell 
Poronto'll use you fairly well 

At least while youth is on your side. 
Vhen sordid thumbs will soil your pride; 
You ll find your way to dull Vancouver, 
And there on shelves you'll be forgot, 
Or, left for sluggish moths, you'll rot 
In hateful silence. Do not say 

I didn’t warn you. In that day 

I'll have my laugh, being like the man 
Whose car, though paid for, never ran 
And so he shoved it down a cliff. 

lor who will go to trouble if 

Advice is plainly not requested? 


rhis too awaits you—you'll detest it 
When old age comes you'll feebly drool 
I'o boys in a suburban school. 


Kildare R. E. Dobbs. 


From a Naturalist’s Notebook: 


Between May and the Rose 


Che smell of pine is quick, 
the ispen rows 

and walnut all are thick 
with songbirds. A lily grows 
disciplined 

to the sun that rocks expose; 
crocuses and iris thinned 

by strawflowers take 
perennial root. A wind 
dindles their petals, like- 
blue, sulphur, and rose, 
and its madrigals make 
even aristocrats close 

their eyes to class. 

Between May and the rose 
air greener than grass 
intoxicates 

like wine in a crystal glass. 


Bruce Cutler. 
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Horseman’s Song 


Cordoba, 
Faroff and alone. 


Great the moon and black the nag, 
Olives in my saddlebag, 
Though I know the road, I lag 
On my way to Cordoba. 


Through the plain a windy tune, 
Black the nag and red the moon. 
Death awaits me there so soon, 

From the towers of Cordoba. 


Oh, the road is overlong! 
Oh, my nag is brave and strong! 
Still death sings her siren song 
Before | come to Cordoba! 


Cordoba. 
Faroff and alone. 
Federico Garcia Lorca 


(Translated by Tom Irving) 


Gift to the Years 


Not again will the willow be young green in the morning 
Or the gold dazzle to wake under the fall apple tree. 

That was the child time of the pink to the core ripeness 
And the gold brown bumble in the clover of the honey bee. 


In the open yard at the closing door of summer 

Freedom of the house and elders already fought, 

The child lying under the tree, under the minnows darting 
Aimless as himself in the green gold sea of his thought. 
Gift ungiven by other times and seasons, 

Later springs that drenched with fire the woid 

Or autumn burning to rust, gift of the strange and innocent 
In the happy day of the dazzle of green and gold. 


Happy then in the day round and wide as the dreaming, 
Telescoped to beyond belief through the later eyes. 

Gift of self to self when boundaries narrow 

And the dreamless hour for the dream has grown too wise. 


Myrtle Adams 
To a Naturalist 


If we can find no truth 

but that made cunningly, 

no beauty on this whirling globe 
apart from eyes that see, 


we follow hollow dreams 

and, groping for the Good, 

are bruised by that fantastic Rock 
on which the ages stood. 


Robert Rogers 


Boycott on Solar Reckoning 


This season fosters strident sounds 
Where ears absorb no weather sign 

And wind-smell speaks no language 

To the note-struck nose. 

Time of record-marking now revolves 
Around this hub of strident sounds 

And pulse relays its magic beat 

To tidal rhythms yet unheard, 

But pounding patiently against the shore 
Of time still friendship-blessed with sun. 


Lee Richard Hayman. 
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Another Buckley-Bozell tactic which enables them to 
avoid direct discussion of McCarthy himself is to attack 
the performance of the Tydings Committee. Tydings made 
the by now familiar mistake of thinking that McCarthy 
was simply a venal and stupid blusterer whose bluff could 
easily be called. He never intended a serious investigation of 
Communist infiltration in the State Department and since 
McCarthy had obtained his original names from a State 
Department list of employees whose security status had pre- 
viously been questioned, he was able to blow up the flimsiest 
evidence of Communist associations into possible espionage 
and cry whitewash when the Committee chose to believe the 
people he had attacked rather than him. Republican shell- 
shock after the 1948 election and rising concern over the 
Communist victory in China encouraged politicians and part 
of the public to listen to him. Buckley and Bozell discount 
McCarthy’s more sweeping charges against the people on 
his original list, but they try to make a case that most: of 
them could legitimately be classified as “security risks.” 
The fact that some of them were later dropped by the State 
Department is cited to show that McCarthy is really 
nothing more than an occasionally overzealous politician 
“bringing to the loyalty-security problem a kind of scepti- 
cism with which it had not been approached before.’’ Maybe 
some of them would have been dropped anyway, maybe the 
State Department knuckled under to McCarthy against its 
own better judgment—these alternatives are not explored. 

To defend McCarthyism as ‘“‘a movement around which 
men of good will and stern morality can close ranks” is 
indeed a quixotic task. And one cannot help feeling that 
Buckley and Bozell really know this. Their tone is often 
that of a college debating team defending the proposition 
“Resolved: That the World would be Better Off Without 
the Female Sex.” They play exuberantly with logic and 
evidence because these are important to other people, but 
underneath the facade of their dialectic they are dedicated 
to the image of a monolithic society that McCarthyism 
projects. Dennis H. Wrong 


TOMORROW!: Philip Wylie; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 372; 
$4.00. . 

It would be an injustice tempered by cruelty to judge 
this book as a novel. That would mean classifying it as a 
crude imitation of Horatio Alger. Mr. Wylie is using the form 
of the novel as a kind of amplifier through which his voice 
may reach us above the contemporary din. He is shouting 
at us that there is imminent danger of a completely unpro 
voked surprise attack upon all the major cities of this 
continent with the terrifying weapons of a stream-lined 
hell—A-bombs, H-bombs, nerve gas, bacteria, and viruses. 
The holocaust, he says, is not just possible; it is terribly 
likely. The point of the book—and this reader found the 
descriptions here crude but gripping—is to impress the 
reader with the horrible destructiveness of such an attack, 
and with the almost equally great horrors which unprepared 
and undisciplined hordes of civilians will inflict upon them- 
selves in the ensuing mad panic. 

The author of Generation of Vipers and An Essay on 
Morals has been hailed by some as a great moralist. It 
should be pointed out that there is very little of morals in 
this book. There is not so much as a hint that one of the 
greatest and most agonizing moral problems of human 
history is war itself. There is no suggestion that there are 
moral questions about national policies preceding a war. No 
moral questions are raised concerning the means by which 
a war is prosecuted. Morality is not mentioned when the 
author advocates (or, at least, accepts as right) the annihi- 
lation of the entire population of the attacking power. If, in 
order to defend herself, one nation regards it as necessary 
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that an utterly innocent neutral (Mr. Wylie mentions Fin 
land) be wiped off the map, this too is not treated as a 
matter of morals. Fiat U.S.A., ruat caelum. We are asked to 
believe that, after 7 days in which mankind has re-enacted 
Genesis backwards, and much of the plant and animal life 
of the earth has disappeared, “the last war was finished. The 
last great obstacle to freedom has been removed from the 
human path.”’ Untroubled by fear or conscience, the rem 
nant of mankind can build a better world. 

Setting moral questions to one side, then, what of the 
reliability of Mr. Wylie’s predictions concerning the likeli 
hood of atomic war, the physical effects of a surprise attack, 
and the resulting panic? First, there are those who discount 
the possibility of an all-out war because, with H-bombs, 
nerve gas, etc., in the arsenals of both sides, it would be 
suicidal. How easily we forget that less than ten years ago 
the governments of Hitler and Stalin (not to mention 
others) were ready to see all of their greatest cities reduced 
to waste and desolation rather than surrender. Second, how 
destructive would a surprise attack be? The New York 
Times of June 20, 1954, reports: “The experts who reviewed 
the theoretical atomic bomb attacks on thirty-one cities 
concluded that if real A-bombs had been dropped, 7,276,000 
(possibly as many as 13,000,000) would have been killed 
and 3,344,000 injured On the whole, the authorities 
were satisfied with the response of the country to the warn 
ings. . . ” And third, can panic be prevented? It is curious 
that the same issue of the New York Times which reported 
the results of the A-bomb attack exercise reported also that 
1,400 subway riders in New York panicked when a short 
circuit produced smoke on a subway train. This reviewer is 
inclined to think that Mr. Wylie’s predictions are reasonably 
reliable. 

The readers of Mr. Wylie’s book, and those too who do 
not read it, should turn back to John Hersey’s study of the 
human effects of the first use of the atom bomb upon human 
beings, Hiroshima. Or they might try to urge the authorities 
to permit us to see a recent movie, excellent, sensitive, and 
quite non-political, made by some Japanese on the after- 
math of the A-bombing of Hiroshima (and now showing in 
Paris under the title, Les Enfants de Hiroshima) 

David Savan 


FREEDOM LOYALTY DISSENT: Henry Steele Com 
mager: Oxford; pp. 155; $2.75. 

This book is a tract for the times, lucid, learned and elo 
quent, written by a leading American historian for the 
purpose of stiffening the courage and fortifying the argu 
ments of those among his fellow citizens who are resisting 
McCarthyism and allied phenomena. It is a reminder, laced 
with appropriate quotations from Jefferson, William James 
Mr. Justice Holmes and many others, that the true Amer 
ican genius has been non-conformist, pragmatic, experi 
mental, reformist, and sceptical of authority. 

If this book strengthens the resolution and restores the 
perspective of some confused people, then it was well worth 
publishing. An outsider will, however, wish that the author 
had provided enlightenment on some fundamental questions. 
How much of the trouble lies in the structure of Congress, 
with its absurdly inequitable basis of representation, and 
with a one-party system in many areas both north and south, 
that seems to encourage the emergence and persistence of 
patrioteers and other ringers of the welkin? What emphasis 
is to be given to the separation of legislature from executive, 
with committees of the former constantly harassing the 
latter? Is it true that some 185 out of 220 Republican 
Representatives applied for membership on the House Com 
mittee on Un-American Activities when the 83rd Congress 
was being organized, and if so, what does this prove? Why 
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has it been impossible under the American system to set 
up impartial judicial tribunals and commissions to deal with 
corruption and disloyalty? 

Mr. Commager justly celebrates the importance of volun- 
tary associations in American life, but have not some of 
the worst attacks on freedom come from these associations, 
uch as the Legion, the D.A.R., the ‘“‘minute women” and 
the rest? Much of what has happened in the last decade or 
» has been a normal conservative reaction after the New 
Deal, but why did it take so violent a form? Lastly, how 
much of the trouble comes from the concept of ‘““American- 
ism’? Mr. Commager accepts and uses this term, but says 
its meaning has been perverted by the evil ones. But is such 
perversion not likely to be constant, as long as the United 
States claims to be founded on some special ideological base, 
with some special meaning for mankind, and some special 
destiny’ Other nations without this special destiny are at 
least spared the ministrations of self-appointed keepers of 
the faith G. M. Craig 


GERMAN MARXISM AND RUSSIAN COMMUNISM: 
John Plamenatz; Longmans, Green and Co.; pp. xxiii, 
356; $5.00. 

It is a striking fact, and surely no coincidence, that the 

most penetrating examination of Marx and Marxism has 
taken place in the land of Milton and of Mill rather than in 
the United States where, despite (or indeed because of) a 
preoccupation with communism verging upon obsession, the 
ubject has been set about by the senseless taboos born of 
the Cold War and its students muted by the strident clamor 
of professional anti-communists. The work by Mr. John 
Plamenatz of Oxford comes as a breath of fresh air into the 
tale vaporings of ignorant denunciation. He demonstrates, 
as Isaiah Berlin, KR. N. Carew-Hunt, G. D. H. Cole, Karl 
Popper, and Hugh Seton-Watson have variously done, that 
a sustained and vigorous attack upon all fronts of the Marx- 
ist position need not be inconsistent with an evaluation of 
Marx as a political and social thinker of great originality 
and merit. Mr, Plamenatz has no hesitation in stating that 
Marx was a believer in democracy, albeit an extreme dem- 
ocracy: “We must not allow the hard things said by Marx 
of liberalism and bourgeois democracy to deceive us. He 
attacked them because he thought them shams; he de- 
nounced them for not being what they pretended to be; but 
what they would have been, had they been what they pre- 
tended, he never denounced” (p. 158). This approach may 
be inconvenient for the propagandist, but it is essential to 
the student of political and social theory. 

Having restored our perspective, Mr. Plamenatz proceeds 
exuberantly to his task of demolition. He does not linger 
long with Hegel, whom he regards as incomprehensible, and 
he brushes past dialectical materialism as “a kind of pre- 
liminary patter to prepare the mind for historical material- 
ism” (p. 18). This he rightly takes to be the heart of the 
matter, and his close and searching scrutiny of its classic 
formulation in the Preface to the Critique of Political Econ- 
omy is in many ways the most valuable portion of the book. 
His analysis is impressive, if occasionally carping; and his 
conclusion that ‘“Marx’s formulation of the fundamental 
theory that served as a guide for all his studies .. . is 
obscure, inconsistent, and inadequate” (p. 55) is as well 
founded as it is unequivocal. There follows a scrupulous dis- 
section of other portions of the anatomy of German Marx- 
ism: the concepts of class struggle and ideology, the critique 
of capitalism, the Marxist conception of society, and the 
Marxist theory of the state. 

It is with visible reluctance that Mr. Plamenatz turns, in 
the second and shorter part of his book, from German 
Marxism to Russian Communism: “We leave the horses’, 
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he writes, “and come to the mules” (p. 191). The phrase is 
apt, suggesting both the sterility of the doctrines and the 
stubbornness of the doctrinaires. Lenin, Mr. Plamenatz 
holds, “was not a philosopher or social theorist of even 
secondary importance” (p. 221); State and Revolution is 
“the most simple-minded and improbable of all famous 
political pamphlets” and stands, with Marx’s Civil War in 
France and the Critique of the Gotha Programme, as “one 
of the three doctrinal disasters of Communism” (p. 247). 
But it is hardly fair to confine, as Mr. Plamenatz does, the 
content of Leninism to the writings on party organization 
and tactics. Lenin’s theory of imperialism owes much, as 
Lenin himself came close to admitting, to J. A. Hobson, but 
it should not on that account be relegated to a footnote (n. 
2, p. 221). The Bolshevik glossators use it to explain away 
the failure of capitalism to exhibit thos~ symptoms of im- 
minent collapse predicted by Marx in Capital; refurbished 
and modernized it has become the central and by no means 
the least telling theme of contemporary Soviet propaganda. 
It is a pity that Mr. Plamenatz has not deemed it worthy 
of attention and exposure. 

In a final chapter Mr. Plamenatz considers our present 
predicament. He is not unduly pessimistic. The Bolshevik 
creed is a great asset to communist expansion, especially in 
Asia; and as such it is a threat to the security of the West. 
But, paradoxically, it may also hold out a hope of avoiding 
final disaster. “The dictators we now have to deal with are 
sane’. These are Mr. Plamenatz’s concluding words. Let us 
hope they are true and continue to be so. James Eayrs. 


FROM AN ANTIQUE LAND: ANCIENT AND MOD- 
ERN IN THE MIDDLE EAST: Julian Huxley; 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 310; $5.00. 


Travel book, work of history, essay in philosophy—any 
and all of these descriptions apply to this volume. As a 
travel book it records the author’s impressions on several 
rapid and intensely crowded trips during 1948. Interwoven 
with his impressions is a large amount of history and 
archaeology, product of wide reading in the standard works, 
designed to be informative and helpful to the general reader, 
but too often creating an air of turgid pedantry, so that 
Huxley’s imaginative, often beautifully delineated portraits 
of people and places are dimmed by the Baedeker atmos- 
phere with which they are associated. ; 

Withal this traveller’s account of the Middle East, today 
and yesterday, is planned to convey a philosophy of history. 
Feeling that man’s greatest need today is a philosophy or 
religion adequate to the present state of human knowledge 
and world conditions the onetime Director-General of 
Unesco offers once more his “evolutionary humanism” as 
the best solution. Strongly secular in emphasis, antipathetic 
to established religions such as Christianity and Islam, this 
view sees man as steadily coming into consciousness and 
control of the evolutionary process. Though he finds the 
present state of the Middle East “depressing,” and its his- 
tory for the past few centuries even more so, Huxley feels 
that men, even in such areas, can and must be brought 
through world cooperation and science to see themselves 
as part of a humanity that can advance ever into a better 
and finer world. This is in fact one of the few, and one of 
the strongest statements—though it does reflect the chasten- 
ing effects of Unesco politics and twentieth century history 

of the idea of progress from the pen of a non-Communist 
since the death of that disillusioned prophet of progress, H. 
G. Wells. 

It is magnificently illustrated with both colored and 
black and white photographs taken by the author. 

Richard M. Saunders 
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THE SUNBURNT COUNTRY: PROFILE OF AUSTRA- 
LIA: edited by Ian Bevan; Collins; pp. 256; $3.50. 

A group of Australian writers, mainly resident in Britain 
and presided over by Gilbert Murray, decided to play a 
concrete part in welcoming the Queen to their country, and 
the present volume is the result, a gift specially prepared 
for Her Majesty. It is a portrait of Australia sketched by 
sixteen different but practised hands, yet with no attempt 
to embrace in photographic detail all phases of life in the 
country. It is a series of personal impressions, grouped 
broadly under the headings of “nation,” “landscape,” and 
“people.” There is some repetition and overlapping, but 
that fact matters little, since there is a sufficiently individual 
quality about each essay to interest a reader. Here is no 
booming spirit. Indeed there are many candid comments, 
especially by Ian Grey, that will disturb the complacency 
of hundred-per-cent patriots. Often there is a nostalgic note, 
inspired by the memory of the grey-green landscape of 
drought resistant grass, the macabre silhouette of magnificent 
gum trees, or the little idioms of behavior which a people 
develop in their own special environment. The authors give 
more attention to landscape, fauna, flora and folkways than 
to politics and economics, but the range and variety of these 
themes will hold the interest of any but the dullest readers. 
One must, however, not expect here an adequate analysis 
of the facts pertaining to the quality of contemporary 
democracy or the working of the economy. But one will find 
that Eric Partridge is engaging on the Australian form of 
English, that Mary Elwyn Patchett is fascinating on the 
strange forms of life in this “land of living fossils,” such as 
the platypus, which seems in the twentieth century like a 
practical biological joke, and that Russell Braddon gives 
an interesting glimpse into the mind of the hard-fighting 
and individualistic Australian soldier. Many other and var- 
ied impressions can be gleaned from the chapters of this 
book. Isolation over thousands of years gave distinctness to 
the life of the continent. Over a very much shorter time it 
has also given, as here illustrated, a cultural distinctness to 
Australian men and women. Nor must one forget what is 
suggested in the title. A pitiless sun and periodic drought 
have had their profound effects on the ways of men as well 
as on the vegetation and living creatures of the land. 


A. B. 


AGE AND YOUTH, MEMORIES OF THREE UNIVER- 
SITIES: Sir Ernest Barker; Oxford; pp. 347; $4.25. 

This is a delightful book which any man in his old age 
might be proud to write but would find hard to emulate, for 
it bears throughout the stamp of a distinctive personality. 
It consists of two parts written at different times, and con- 
trary to the usual order age here comes before youth. The 
opening and longer part consists of Sir Ernest Barker’s 
memories of the three universities—Oxford, London and 
Cambridge—in which he served either as teacher or admin- 
istrator or both. In this gentle but thoughtful causerie 
there are entertaining comments and judgments on famous 
contemporary figures in academic life and literature and also 
suggestive reflections, with illuminating comparisons, on 
Oxford and Cambridge by one with an unrivalled experience 
of both and a mature love for both. 

The second part, ‘Father of the Man,” was written by Sir 
Ernest twelve years earlier when he was then sixty-five, and 
consists of reminiscences concerning the three institutions 
where he obtained the elements of his education between 
1880-1898, a village school in Cheshire, the Manchester 
Grammar School, and Balliol College. These chapters pro- 
vide a charming account, alive with pertinent detail, of 
British education in the period before the full advent of 
democracy. That there was then an educational ladder for 
the talented is interestingly illustrated in this story of a lad 
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born in a small rural cottage, who climbs the ladder rung 
by rung to a classical scholarship in Balliol and successive 
academic distinctions. Both parts of this book constitute 
together a valuable treatment of modern British learning by 
a thinker with a liberal mind and charitable temperament 
But not least of all they portray the many facets of an 
engaging personality who seemed to be equally at home in a 
senior commen room or with the simple folk of a country 
village. A.B 
GENERAL DEAN’S STORY: Major General William F 
Dean as told to William L. Worden; Macmillan Com 
pany of Canada; pp. x, 306; $5.95. 

Books produced by public characters under the “as told 
to” formula are usually to be viewed with some reserve; 
but this account by the former commander of the 24th U.S 
Division in Korea of his harrowing experiences as 4 prisoner 
of war from 1950 to 1953 is engagingly unassuming. It is a 
useful contribution to the history of the early days of the 
Korean war and a more than ordinarily interesting record 
of humanity under stress. General Dean was very badly 
treated by the North Koreans (they were careful to keep 
him out of Chinese hands), though physical violence was 
the least of what he endured. One is left somewhat uncertain 
as to where Communist technique ended and malice or mere 
stupidity began. The general did well to keep his sanity 
The reader of the book acquires a solid respect for him 

C. P. Stacey 
POWER IN TRADE UNIONS: A STUDY OF THEIR 
ORGANIZATION IN GREAT BRITAIN: V. L. 
Allen; Longmans, Green; pp. 323; $5.00 

This book gets off to a bad start with a general discussion 
of the role of the trade union, based on the short-sighted 
premise that trade union interests can never conflict with 
those of society at large. The book improves when Mr. Allen 
gets into his subject of trade union government. He discusses 
at length the pros and cons of the closed shop and presents 
most persuasively his own conclusion that the best check on 
arbitrary leadership is the member's right to resign from the 
union. The bulk of the book contains a description of the 
constitutions of 127 British trade unions and an evaluation 
of their success in combining popular control with adminis 
trative efficiency. The picture is not complete since it omits 
forms of trade union organization at the local and regional 
levels although these are important links in the chain of 
communication between national leaders and the rank and 
file. The comparison of union constitutions might have been 
more interesting if the constitutions had been related eithet 
to general changes in industrial organization or to the prob 
lems peculiar to individual industries. Mr. Allen might also 
have made some suggestions of his own for improving trade 
union government since there is evidence that the large 
unions have not yet solved the problem of maintaining 
contact between the leaders and the rank and file 


Sheila Eastman 


THE ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS: Leslie Paul; British 
Book Service; pp. 380; $4.25, 

The word “English” in the title of this book is used as 
in the phrase “English literature.” No American philo 
sophers, however, are included in the study. The work 
covers the history of philosophy in the British Isles from 
Pelagius in the 4th century A.D. to the present time. It is 
useful to have this stream of thought presented in this 
continuous fashion. The intellectual fare is agreeably 
lightened by frequent excursions into the biographical 
details of the philosophers under examination. 

One of the most interesting and valuable features of the 
book is the attention paid to the role of Christian ideas in 
the shaping of western thought. The recognition of this 
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fact is unusual nowadays when philosophy and science are 
so largely separated from theology. It is obvious enough 
that the medieval background of modern thought was 
almost entirely Christian; “English” philosophy thus goes 
back to Pelagius, Erigena, Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus and 
William of Occam., But many of the pioneers of the modern 
intellectual tradition were also Christian; we have only to 
recall the names of Isaac Newton, John Locke and the Cam- 
bridge Platonists in the 17th century. Then there were the 
two great philospher-bishops of the 18th century— Berkeley 
and Butler. In the following century, many of the British 
idealists interpreted their philosophy in Christian terms, 
while the work of J. H. Newman and F. D. Maurice was 
not without its influence. Finally, in our own day, we think 
at once of the name of William Temple, late Archbishop of 
Canterbury 

The English Philosophers does justice to this strain in 
British thought without neglecting the other important 
developments—empiricism, utilitarianism, the philosophy of 
evolution, the work of Alexander and Whitehead, and the 
contemporary school of analytical philosophy. This is a 
thorough, readable and well-documented piece of work 
which should have a general appeal. 

D. R. G. Owen 


THE CHARTERED LIBERTINE: Ralph Allen; Macmil- 
lan; pp. 270; $3.50. 

In this brilliant and diverting satire, Ralph Allen has 
turned a searching light on the state of radio and television in 
Canada. The forces which threaten to subvert the airways 
to commercial greed, ill-considered censorship and political 
expediency are epitomized in characters which have the 
quality of good caricature-—beneath their absurdities they 
are recognizable, though the portraits may be composite. 

Garfield Smith, publisher, radio station owner, and sponsor 
of the ladies’ softball team, Queens d’Amour, is amusingly 
fantastic, but he is also disturbingly credible. So with mem- 
bers of the League for the Incorporation of Godly and 
Humanistic Training (LIGHT), sparked by the eupeptic 
evangelist, Michael Quildinning, and the Hon. Peter Rack 
straw, reluctant Minister of Communications, and Prime 
Minister Hiram Jobin, Mr. Allen brings a subtler touch to 
his delineations of Bertram Harvard, newly-appointed chair 
man of the CBC, who must walk the tightrope between out- 
side pressure groups and his political overlords, and Hilary 
Bonnisteel, lady professor and poet, whose idealism draws 
her into an equivocal position as chairman of LIGHT in the 
hope that she may restrain its moral excesses. 

The crisis comes when Harvard refuses both LIGHT’S 
demand that the CBC adopt its Code of Broadcasting Stan 
dards and Smith’s offer to buy the network hours occupied 
by the CBC’s Wednesday Night program to broadcast his 
ladies’ softball games. Fearing political annihilation if they 
back the CBC, Jobin and Rackstraw decide to submit the 
issue of CBC policies to the people in a broadcast debate 
between spokesmen for LIGHT and the CBC. But when 
LIGHT'S executive learns that its chairman has turned 
traitor, and will defend the CBC on the air, frantic calls to 
Ottawa secure a last-minute cancellation of the “debate.” 
As a final coup, Prime Minister Jobin announces the dismis 
sal of Harvard, adoption of LIGHT’S code by the CBC, and 
an election appeal to the country — with the Opposition’s 


guns spiked. And all this happens—in Mr. Allen’s book 
in 1957! 

Mr. Allen has used satire skilfully and impartially to ex 
pose the nature of a serious problem—how to preserve free 
powerful medium of mass communication by selfish interests 
and self-appointed censors, who find the allies in the arena of 
dom of expression and prevent the stultification of our most 
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party politics. He does not minimize the difficulties of the 
problem, nor suggest a solution. But he points out the rocks 
towards which we are headed if we remain apathetic and 
inactive. This perceptive and courageous book should help 
to dispel some of the apathy. CM. 


NEW ZEALAND SHORT STORIES: Selected with an 
Introduction by D. M. Davin; Oxford; pp. 426; $1.25. 
Since this volume surveys the short story in New Zealand 
from early times in that colony to the present day one inter- 
esting thing to do with it is to watch the country’s develop- 
ment: Maori tribal myths about the usual father-dragons 
and son-slayers all ready for defreuding and jujunging; 
Lady Barker next tells us about helping her husband shoot 
a black pig on Christmas day; after she goes back to Eng- 
land present day New Zealand unfolds with its beautiful 
mountains, decayed but lively Maoris, butter factories, 
flocks of dairy farmers, Christmas picnics, British connec- 
tion, middle class Hebraism extra strong, barrel factories 
and its simple society so hard to describe without being 
simple minded. 

Canadian short stories have been accused of lacking Angst 
by Mr. George Woodcock, “the angst of the existentialist” 
that “hangs like a shadow over every man of sense and 
feeling.” New Zealand’s short stories also suffer from this 
malady I am afraid; their country is as naive and super- 
ficially happy as ours, and a great many of the short stories 
reflect this happiness and innocence very faithfully. Taking 
Faulkner as the measuring rod and his “Entry of Flem 
Snopes into Hell” or “The Idiot Boy and his Ox-eyed 
Darling” as example of how a rural society can be envisioned 
as well as reflected the reader will probably find these 
stories from New Zealand rather pale. 

But the younger writers do begin, I think, to envision as 
well as reflect their society. In “An Active Family” the 
author makes a start at pointing out how bad for the soul 
all this lucrative hard work is. In “The Glass Wig” which is 
the story in this collection, the author skillfully discusses 
a wig which on the head of a hairless Welsh sailor is like a 
beacon light so far as prostitutes are concerned; a dour New 
Zealander, however, steals the wig not for its marvellous 
powers, but because it will make a really first rate tea- 
cosy to take home to his wife. This is the sort of thing that 
goes on for centuries in countries like New Zealand and 
Canada before people notice it. When they begin to you can 
he sure that some sort of liberating imaginative achievement 
is about to occur. James Reaney 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN MOMENT: Patrick Cruttwell; 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 262; $3.75. 

The main thesis of this book can be summarized as fol- 
lows: that the best English literature of 1610 is conspicu- 
ously different from that of 1590: its prevailing attitude is 
more questioning and analytical, its form freer, and, above 
all, it is more dramatic and its meaning more concentrated; 
and that this development is epitomized in Shakespeare’s 
later sonnets, in his last plays, and in Donne’s Anniversaries, 
which were written during, what is awkwardly called, “the 
Shakespearean moment.’’ Shakespeare, it is timely argued, 
is closer to the generation of Donne than to that of Spenser. 
But Mr. Cruttwell obviously underestimates the latter’s 
subtlety and complexity. In what seems to me the central 
pages of the book, a comparison is made of the tone and 
erse-form of Shakespeare’s last plays and the Anniversaries. 
Mr. Cruttwell is happier when dealing with Donne than 
with Shakespeare. Donne, he points out, was influenced by 
late Elizabethan drama, and transmitted its dramatic qual- 
ities of verse to seventeenth-century poets. The later 
chapters of the book deal largely with the disintegration of 
“the Shakespearean moment” in a changing society. But the 
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commonplace and the literary 


social analysis is rather t 
D. Hoeniger 


criticism only sometimes penetrating. 


BOTTLE IN THE SEA: Albert Guérard; S. J. Reginald 
Saunders; University Press, 1954; pp. 159; $4.55. 

This volume is the brief testament of a humanist who 
attempts with notable honesty to uncover a principle by 
which modern man may live. Guérard calls himself a 
‘rationalist, within reason,” and presents his case with 
clarity and delicacy. His urbane and humorous style suggests 
a kinship with a tradition of French humanism that goes 
back to Montaigne. 

If thought is the whole dignity of man, as the author 
maintains, it is clear that ‘any abdication of the critical 
principle is a form of spiritual suicide. At the same time, 
he qualifies: “we cannot be saved merely by taking 
thought”. The key to our existence lies beyond reason. Here 
the temptation to bow before some twentieth-century idol 
is strong, and this is precisely what Guérard is concerned 
to avoid. He examines critically—and without satisfaction 
—the claims of science, art, metaphysics, and traditional 
Christianity, and this critical section is probably the best 
portion of the book. When he comes to a statement of his 
own faith, the author resorts to a direct quotation from the 
thirteenth chapter of Corinthians. It’s a fine, and perhaps 
convenient, way to end, but one may well ask whether 
charity, which Paul regarded as the highest gift of the Holy 
Spirit, can be so neatly dislodged from its Christian context. 

Michael Creal 


SPORTS IN AMERICAN LIFE: Frederick W. Cozens 
and Florence S. Stumpf; University of Toronto Press 
(University of Chicago Press); pp. ix—366; $5.00. 

The authors of this book state in the Preface that they 
are concerned with “the basic sociological significance” of 
sports in American culture. Certainly they describe in detail 
what opportunities are now available for Americans in sport, 
as participants or spectators. They also demonstrate that 
these Opportunities are more extensive today than ever 
before, and that this development owes much to the chang- 
ing viewpoint of family, school, church, and industry, as 
well as to advances in communication and transportation, 
They talk a good deal, in fact, about the important place 
which sport retains in modern America; but I don’t believe 
they have said anything really important about its signifi- 
cance. 

To do this, they would have to examine further into the 
nature of American sport, and decide why (for example) cer- 
tain games appeal to Americans while others leave them 
cold; why the “big three” of American sport (baseball, 
football, basketball) are espec ially popular, and why one of 
the three is evidently overmastering the other two; most 
important, how American attitude to sport compares with 
that of other nations in Europe and elsewhere. The authors 
make disconnected dabs at the first and second of these; 
their failure to deal with the third explains why the chapter 
on “America and International Sports” is inane. 

The book makes three main points: 

(a) Sport is a good thing: 

(b) Progressively more people are realizing this; 

(c) “Spectator sport” is an especially good thing. 

No quarrel with (a) or (b). The third point, however, is 

not argued convincingly by the authors, who call spectator 

sport “the cement of democracy,” and lay much emphasis 
on its contribution to the democratization of American life: 

“The bleachers are equally cordial to coal-miners, politi- 

cians, and bank presidents.” 

This suggests (and the concluding chapter reveals) that 
the authors generally mean, when they use the word “spec- 
tator,”” merely that great uninstructed area of spectatordom 
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which is for the most part completely out of touch with the 
sport it is watching. At golf tournaments, its representatives 
picnic in mid-fairway; in Maple Leaf Gardens, they howl 
for blood. At baseball games, they talk incessantly, eat un- 
numbered hot dogs with, and say “O-o-0-0-0-h!” as foul 
balls slide down the net behind home plate. As every dyed 
in-the-wool sports kibitzer knows, whether he attends the 
World’s Series or the Lawn Bowling and Chowder Society 
of Lower Regent Street, real spectators (fans) never do any 
of these things. The real baseball spectator is even some 
thing of an ascetic. He will tolerate a neighbor's odd 
remark, possibly even buy a scorecard; but he regards undue 
familiarity with distaste. These real spectators form their 
own elite very quickly. Their reaction to the excitable or 
exhibitionistic lout who plucks a pop fly from the player's 
glove is one of shocked disgust. The excessively “demo 
cratic” spectators regarded by Cozens and Stumpf with 
such bland approval are in fact “killers of the dream.” If 
they had their shiftless way, there would be no sport, spec- 
tator or other, but only a sort of continuing mass shinny, 
with haphazardly shifting personnel, like an all-night poker 
game without rules 

Although the authors recognize the existence of the elite 
hard core among spectators, just as they recognize the 
guiding instinct of the other kind of spectator to be hero- 
worship, they seem to believe that “sensuous pleasure’’ is 
roughly parallel to “the connoisseurship that comes from 
long exercise of judgment and constant refinement of per 
ception”; and they emphasize the brotherhood of the herd 
while ignoring its servility. The kind of spectator sport 
which this book admires doesn’t “democratize’; too often 
it merely caters to the spirit of mob rule. Nor does it help 
the cause of sport, for it fosters a flabby and unactive con 
tent, at the expense of the games themselves 

Hugh Maclean 
M’LORD, | AM NOT GUILTY: Frances Shelley Wees 
Doubleday Doran; pp. 222; $3.00 

This suspense novel is set in Ontario, and the local color 
gives it interest for Toronto readers. Mrs. Wees has fallen 
between two stools: in trying to raise it above the usual 
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thriller by exploring the psychology of her characters she 
has considerably weakened the suspense, and her analysis 
is not sufficiently penetrating te turn it into a good psycho- 
logical novel. Still, it’s good light reading for a hot summer 
day. E. Fowke 


THE BAD SEED: William March; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 247; 
$3.25. 


The Bad Seed advocates euthanasia for the mentally ill, 
or in this case, for a child of eight, unaware of the conse- 
quences of her own actions. Her grandmother was a 
multiple murderer. Her mother, Mrs. Christine Penmark, 
a grass widow, mistakenly attributes to the child, a mature 
mind, and she breaks down and attempts to kill her child 
because “one can’t change heredity,’ and then commits 
suicide. She had previously felt that publicity of Rhoda’s 
behavior would “destroy” her husband and his family. What 
attempted murder and suicide would do does not seem to 
have occurred to her. However, the child recovers and we 
are left hoping that the father will begin to assume some 
of his parental responsibilities, with more insight than the 
mother. 


The author’s intention, I believe, is to show the impact 
of the international problem of acquisitiveness and violence 
on the family situation. Claire McLaughlin 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
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This three-volume work is a history of European civilization 
trom the beginnings of pre-history to the middle of the twentieth 
century. Each of its seven chronological parts is accompanied by 
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